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USES FOR USELESS THINGS. 


O find a use for some positively useless and valueless article 

that has been, or is soon to be, cast aside to clutter up one’s 
house—a thing that is not even worth giving away, because no one 
wants the rubbish—is to become in some degree a public benefac- 
tor. The idea we suggest may be small in itself, and yet may lead 
to greater triumphs; therefore let the patient reader who has begun 
te read follow on a little further while we tell of some things very 
pretty and useful, yet made from one of the most worthless of all 
residuums, and to be found in nearly every household. I mean 
now to discourse on hoop skirts—the old worn-out, broken, and 
cast-off articles that become nuisances the moment they are dis- 
carded from their legitimate use—and think I can show several 
ways of utilizing even them. 

Very pretty wall-baskets may be made by persons of quite ordi- 
nary ability in the following manner: Cut the wires into proper 
lengths, say half a yard each, and perhaps sixteen or eighteen in 
number. Then form circles of them and sew the ends strongly, 
so as to be firm, afterward bending in the opposite sides so as to 
form something like figure 8’s, and sewing them also to keep them 
in that shape. When all are thus fastened, they may be covered 
with zephyr worsted in button-hole stitch—either crimson or green 
will look well, or shaded browns. When they are all covered, they 
may be joined together, placing four of them side by side, and 
sewing them at the points where they touch each other—that is, each 
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Fig. 3.—Ficurep Tutte anp Lace ScarF worn As FancHon-Hoop. 


Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Fig. 24. 


pair being sewed in two places. Four more joined in the same 
manner to match, and you have the front and back of the 
pocket, with two more at each end, joined at the corners, and a 
third four for the bottom. This gives an oblong open-work 
box, and when the bottom wires are secured by sewing to the 
sides, it will be quite strong. Next sew together four more, as 
a continuation of the back, and a small circle or any other de- 
vice at the top will complete it, and also furnish something by 
which it may be suspended. A similar arrangement at the bot- 
tom will serve as a finish to that part of it, and the whole will 
be very graceful and pretty. Another variety that will be quite 
as easily produced is made by forming circles of two or three 
sizes, and placing them one within another, sewing them on the 
opposite sides, then joining them together as one’s taste and 
ingenuity may suggest. 

Some will find it easier to omit the zephyr worsted cover- 
ing, and as a substitute will put on thick oil paint with an or- 
dinary bristle brush. Dark brown or leather-color will look 
best, and central as well as corner ornaments of leather-work 
may be fastened on and varnished, or buttons of odd shapes 
and sizes may be glued on at the points where the rings or 
figures are sewed, and will be quite ornamental. Besides these 
wall-pockets, the same idea and materials may be applied to the 
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Fig. 1.—Fieurep TuLLe anp Lace Scarr worn As Ficuu 
Back.—[See Fig. 2; also Figs. 1 and 2, Page 157.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Fig. 24. 


manufacture of covers for flower-pots and window-boxes ; then, 
by varying the style and shape, very useful scrap-baskets may 
be produced, and—perhaps as pretty as any thing—very tasteful 
lanterns for lighting piazzas and gardens on summer evenings. 

For the latter cut the hoops so as to form three circles, one 
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Fig. 2.—Ficgurep Tutte anp Lace ScARF WoRN As 
Ficnu.—Front.—[See Fig. 1; also Figs. 1 and 2, Page 157.] 
For pattern sec Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 24. 


to be ten inches in diameter, and the others six inches each; 
place them at regular distances one above another, with the 
largest one in the centre, adjusting and holding them in position 
by three twine strings passing from top to bottom. Upon the 
largest ring place one of the wire frames such as are used for sup- 
ports to paper lamp or gas shades, and fasten it with wire or 
string. This is merely the frame-work of your lantern, and the 
outer covering may be formed of tissue-paper of different colors, 
or of bright transparent chintz, or of gay prints of birds, flowers, 
etc., rendered transparent by a coat of gum or varnish. It can 
be suspended by wires or cords from the ceiling of a piazza, and 
lighted by a candle or small lamp fixed in the wire frame in the 
centre. 

Another use for old hoops is to convert them into trellises and 
frames for delicate vines, such as cypress or Alleghany vines ; 
and for hanging-baskets or window-gardens they will furnish very 
light and tasteful supports, being painted green or brown as one 
may choose. 

Fly-covers to place over dishes on the table may also be made 
very cheaply by first removing the cotton covering from the hoops, 
and then forming a circle for the lower part, or base, with other 
strips of the same wire bent over and fastened to it, say three 
pieces at equal distances ; these form a frame-work, over which 
black net may be drawn and sewed over the bottom wire. <A ro- 
sette or bow.of some kind at the top will answer for a handle, 






Fig. 4.—Ficurep Tune anp Lace Scarr worn Aas Faxcuon-Hoop. 


Front.—[See Fig. 3. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 24. 


and add to the appearance of the covers. ‘These covers will serve 
the purpose as well as the expensive wire ones, and will cost but 
about ten cents each. 

An ingenious person, having once caught the idea, may find 
methods of pursuing it still farther, and may contrive graceful fruit- 
stands, card-racks, and many other pretty things, fully demonstra- 
ting the usefulness of what at first sight appeared to be very useless 
indeed. 





FERN IMPRESSIONS. 


N a previous number of the Bazar we gave directions for the 
beautiful fern impression work produced by spattering with inks 

of various colors. This method of decorating has lately been used 
for quite a variety of materials, of which we may mention papier- 
maché as one of the best. For instance, in making real papier- 
maché—or, as will perhaps be more commonly used for experi- 
ment, the imitations of it—use paint of either light green, buff, 
or white; arrange your ferns in graceful groups, according to taste, 
and then spatter them with printers’ ink, thinned with either boiled 
linseed-oil or turpentine: the latter will dry faster. ‘The ferns and 
leaves will, of course, be of the same color as the ground, while the 
black shading will throw them out very beautifully, and when var- 
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nished with dammar will be as brilliant as can 
be desired. 

Beautiful screens may thus be made, and also 
designs on card-board for framing. One of the 
most tasteful of the latter is a cross surrounded 
with ferns and ivy leaves. To obtain this de- 
sign a cross of card-board is cut, and then laid 
on the centre of a sheet of Bristol-board, with 
the ferns grouped around, the shadows being 
made deeper on one side than on the other, so as 
to have a perspective effect. When the cross 
has been lifted off the paper, the monogram 
“*T. H.S.,” in old English letters, and cut out of 
stiff paper, or any other appropriate motto, can 
be laid on the cross, and enough of the same 
shading applied to make them distinctly visible 
without covering the outlines of the cross itself. 

Other pretty articles for gifts or fairs are let- 
ter-cases and wall-pockets made of stiff Bristol- 
board, and tied with bright ribbons. For tidies 
there is nothing prettier than the same work ap- 
plied to squares of sheer French muslin, which 
are afterward finished with broad hems, and 
deep fringes of white crochet spool cotton tied on. 





A WINTER WEDDING. 
(AT CHISELHURST, JANUARY 9, 1873.) 
By tue Avruor or “Joun Hatiax, GENTLEMAN.” 


Ir fled away in a clang of bells, 

Mai 

On the wings of the blast that sinks and swells, 

That bold, weak, fate-struck, suffering soul, 

Whom Christ wash clean, and God make whole! 

And we stand in the light of two happy faces, 

Two happy hearts whom our heart embraces, 

And we hear the peaceful organ’s sound, 

And the angry storm sweeps harmless round. 
Blessed is the bridegroom, though the heavens are 


dun: 
Blessed is the bride whom no sun shines on. 


Mayhap some wandering angels say, 

Stop and say, 

As through the gloom they carry away 

That bodiless spirit to Him who knows— 

He only—whither the spirit goes: 

“God give them all that the dead man lacked 

(As men dare judge him) in thought, word, act; 

Deny them all that to him was given, 

Lest earth’s doors opened shut doors of heaven.” 
Blessed is the bridegroom without crown or land: 


Blessed is the bride with the ring on her hand. . 


Peal, ye joy-bells, peal through the rain, 

Blinding rain: 

God makes happiness, God makes pain; 

Summer and winter a good tree grows, 

A strong soul strengthens through weal and woes. 

“Be not afraid,” says the wild sobbing wind; 

** Weep,” sigh the clouds, “‘ but the blue is behind.” 
Blessed is the bridegroom under shower or sun: 
Blessed is the bride whom Love’s light shines on. 
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W@ A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Tight Basque with Apron-front Over- 
Skirt and Walking Skirt will be published with 
the next Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 159. 

I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous patterns of Ladies’ Spring House 
and Street Dresses ; Children’s Spring Suits ; 
Ladies’ Sleeveless Fackets, Fichus, Aprons, Petti- 
coats, Corset Covers, etc.; Children’s Aprons ; 
Gentlemen's Smoking-Caps ; Collars, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions, 





THE HEART OF THE CELERY. 


“ Q\HE was a good wife to me,” said a wid- 
ower bon-vivant to his consoler: “she 
always gave me the heart of the celery.” 

It was an absurd speech, of course, and 
turned the current of sympathy at once into 
one of ridicule; and certainly the hearer 
might well feel that the man who mourned 
his wife in that style deserved no better 
treatment than ridicule. 

Yet was it so very peculiar? Was the 
mourner 80 totally different a being from 
the consoler? Probably not: probably much 
of the difference between them, after all, lay 
in the phraseology of the mourner’s lament. 
It is not at all impossible, we grieve to say, 
that the consoler had the heart of the celery 
too—if he chanced to like that better than 
the fuller-flavored green stalks—but had 
failed to observe that his wife fared less 
richly; that is to say, if he did not happen 
to be a gourmand, he gratified himself in 
other ways quite as satisfactory as the celery. 

He liked, perhaps, the most comfortable 
chair in the house: it was always pulled 
forward for him into the warmest place be- 
side the fire and beneath the lamp. He liked, 
perhaps, the cutting of the new magazine: 
his wife would not have peeped between the 
leaves without the fate of Fatima before her 
eyes. He liked early rising: his wife, half 
somnambulic, martyred herself that he might 
breakfast by candle-light. He liked to live 
away from people: his wife isolated herself 
from the society dear to her heart. He liked 
a warm dressing-room: his wife sprung up 
in the winter prime, unhindered by him, and 
lighted the fire. He liked driving his fast 
horses: his wife, quaking with fear, and long- 
ing to clutch the sides of the carriage, drove 
smiling beside him. He liked a large fam- 





ily: his wife had it, and died of it. After all, 
it seems to us that he had the heart of the 
celery. 

Not that we mean that every husband as 
a matter of course is selfish ; but that every 
wife, allowing for exceptions, would make 
him so if she could, and that, if a man can 
be spoiled, there is nothing like a good wife 
to spoil him. And this is a fact which we 
all see in our daily experience. 

There are, indeed, two orders of husband, 
if no more. One of these comes home tired 
from business: he may have run round a 
good deal, or he may have sat still in his 
counting-room and read the shipping-list ; 
he may have walked half a dozen squares 
home, or have taken the cars for twenty 
miles; and if his body be not tired, his mind 
may be; and it is wife here, and wife there, 
and wife in the other place, and there would 
be a fine state of things in that house if wife 
should refuse the call, or let fatigue or dis- 
content. ruffle her voice, or her face, or her 
manner. But she has been tossing a teeth- 
ing baby in her arms half the day; mending 
and making, with her foot on the rocker ; 
listening to the little boy’s complaints; 
dressing the little girl’s doll; overseeing 
servants if she has them; doing their work 
if she hasn’t; keeping peace and order in the 
house ; and her sleep was broken the night 
before, and will be the night after. But does 
it ever occur to him that wife may be tired 
too? No,indeed. She drops away into death 
before his eyes, and he calls it a mysterious 
dispensation of Providence, and by-and-by 
he marries a second wife; but not the pa- 
tient and adoring slave he had before: far 
from it; the tables are turned, and he learns 
how great a thing it is to suffer and be 
strong—while all the neighbors declare 
that this is the sort of husband who needs 
to kill one wife in order to learn how to 
treat another. 

But quite a different order of husband is 
another, the antipodes of this one, in fact. 
The baby is fretting when he comes home: 
it is his pleasure to take it and release the 
worn-out wife. Does he wants his slippers, 
his tobacco, his book? the wife put them 
in their places, and he knows where to find 
them. He sends her out for a run in the 
air; he intercepts the heavy burden that she 
would lift; he snatches away the work that 
she would be busy over when the house is 
still; he makes her feel that he does not 
merely allow her to live for the gratification 
it affords her to wait upon him, but that her 
life and comfort are as important to him as 
his own are, and that the religious rite of 
their marriage was not one where she was 
sacrificed a victim on its altar. 

In reality, for the existence of the first 
order of husband it is chiefly the wives who 
are to be held accountable. They delight to 
serve where they love, and they give them- 
selves the delight at the cost of making the 
service so common as to be unnoticeable, 
and of coarsening and hardening the nature 
they once thought so fine; they delight to 
make themselves felt, to make themselves 
indispensable; they forget the duty they 
owe their children and themselves of pre- 
serving health and strength in remembering 
the duty they owe their husbands, and they 
pamper the poor men’s bodies at the expense, 
one might say, of their souls. If they hap- 
pen to see another woman’s husband un- 
dressing his little boy at night, they smile 
at the superior manliness of their husbands, 
who do not even put the studs into their 
own shirts in the morning; and if a man 
in all the neighborhood, conscious of his 
own strong back and stubborn muscles, con- 
siders himself better able to stand over the 
wash-tub than his delicate wife is, and does 
it, they unanimously laugh him to scorn. 

How far a wife’s responsibility extends 
in this matter it would be a delicate thing 
to decide. Yet as marriage is a partnership 
as well as a sacrament, and always an affair 
of mutual interests, and as both parties to it 


are supposed to be reasonable beings, able: 


to resist temptation and guard themselves 
from straying into forbidden paths, not mere 
puppets and possessions, it seems a work of 
supererogation on the party of the one part 
to assume that she must lie down and let 
the party of the other part walk over her 
flesh and blood in order to keep his feet in 
the right path. 

Nor, by this, do we mean to give any false 
pity to the fagged-out wives who keep their 
houses without system—incapables who de- 
serve as small pity as any other class of sin- 
ners—who, however faithful they may be 
in desire, have never troubled themselves to 
learn any decent method of managing their 
affairs, whose maids are-untrained, whose 
closets and drawers are at sixes and sevens, 
and who consequently drag their work about 
the house from morning till night, and give 
right of way to the old saw which says, 

**Man’s work is from sun to sun, 
But woman’s work is never done.” 

Certainly, after the welfare of her chil- 
dren, it is the first duty of every wife to 
make her home a pleasant spot; to make it 





the one place in the world where her husband 
would prefer to spend his leisure ; to make it 
so bright and cheerful and healthy that bars 
and billiards can have no attraction beside 
it, and always to cast such an aura of love 
and gentleness throughout its bounds that 
it shall seem a sacred and holy spot to him 
when he is away from it, that its influence 
shall extend about him wherever he goes. 
But the woman who could do so much alone 
would be a miracle, not to say a monstros- 
ity. It is the happiness and right of the 
husband to be a builder as well as a dweller 
in such a home; and when a woman has 
such a home, that fact alone implies a spon- 
taneity of co-operation on his part that 
shows he is not one to sequester to himself 
in any sense the heart of the celery. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
®t Ghouls. 


Y DEAR PETER,—Have you observed 

‘i. that some of our fellow-travelers have 
the manners of ghouls? You remember, 
of course, the Arabian Nights, and the bride 
who pecked at single grains of rice for her 
dinner, and who was discovered by her hus- 
band in the midst of the honey-moon repair- 
ing at night to a certain feast. She fed upon 
corruption. Perhaps also you remember the 
humorous sketch of Thackeray’s, describing 
his Gretchen at a German court eating oys- 
ters. He, a fastidious Englishman, laid aside 
some of them as not entirely desirable, but 
Gretchen consumed them with gusto, finish- 
ing the oysters and his fond regard for her 
at the same time. But here we come upon 
delicate ground. For yesterday, when 1 
dined with Apicius, he pressed upon me some 
cheese of Roquefort which was even as those 
oysters. Thackeray himself, who enjoyed 
a@ good dinner, would very probably have 
turned from a qualm of memory of Gretchen 
to solace his sorrow with a bit of venerable 
Stilton. But what is venerable Stilton? Is 
it fresh and sweet, or a little not so fresh? 
Did you say that a ghoul was an epicure of 


_corruption ? 


Lucullus invited me to a supper of game 
the other evening, and I hope that I may 
often sit at his hospitable board. But I 
could not help thinking, as I assisted at 
the feast, of that ghoul-bride in the Arabian 
Nights. “A partridge,” said Lucullus—he 
was speaking of partridges—“a partridge 
should be hung by the wing, and when it 
drops it is ripe and fit for dishing. White 
sauce always.” The readiness of legs of 
tautton, I have heard, should be tested in 
the same manner; and I have sat at hos- 
pitable boards upon which the flavor of the 
game was such that the sensitive reveler 
wished to fly the room. For my part, I 
would rather dine with the bride upon sin- 
gle kernels of rice than assist at that other 
feast. In the days of the grand tour, when 
I too came to a German Residenz, I was bidden 
to a banquet, and the food was unspeakable. 
I gazed in amazement at ladies and gentle- 
men of cultivated intelligence partaking— 
if you will allow me—of carrion. Game 
flavor, indeed! A man needed to be “ game” 
to eat it. “Did you see my dear friend 
Madame la Duchesse de Blutwurst?” said 
a French lady to me afterward. It was 
the hostess of the banquet. ‘Madame la 
Duchesse de Ghoul,” I answered; and the 
French lady, who has a turn for raillery and 
friendship, smiled. 

“Tis only a question of degree,” Apicius 
says to me when I decline that appalling 
cheese. Rather of preference, I answer. For 
I observe that while he smacks his lips over 
animated cheese he recoils with dismay from 
my suggestion of animated biscuit to eat 
with it—or them. Some of the worthy 
Abyssinians, we are told, cut steaks from 
the living cow, and find them tender and 
toothsome. They should dine with Leo, in 
whose kitchen cooking is a mere ceremony 
of momentary exposure of food to the fire. 
Between Leo and the Abyssinian it is indeed, 
as Apicius says, but a question of degree. 
But I wage no war upon his kitchen, for its 
products are often memorable and delicious. 
Yet why should he like morsels of game 
which—well, I can only say that if Ma- 
dame de Ghoul, of the Arabian Nights, should 
sit at his table with those birds spread be- 
fore her which have dropped from the wing, 
she would not eat single kernels of rice, and 
she would have no occasion for that subse- 
quent feast. 

But these are idiosyncrasies of taste, and 
these good friends of mine are not the ghouls 
whom I had in mind. That poor Gretchen 
who did not know when oysters were good 
or the reverse, who, indeed, enjoyed to the 
utmost that doubtful bivalve, may have been 
the sweetest and simplest and most charita- 
ble of maidens, anxious to save her sisters 
every pang, and ready to weep with the sor- 
row of a sparrow. Tender little Teutonic 
soul! I seem to see her now in a dowdy 
gown, and with murky fingers raising to 
her appreciative mouth that questionable 








morsel, and again and again, until all are 
gone; and her breast is heaving with sym- 
pathy for some lover whom she can not love, 
who sighs for her, hopeless, and who would 
fain be the oyster that she eats. “Happy 
oyster,” he murmurs; “thee she evidently 
loves!” and when she has consumed two 
dozen she rests from her labors and sighs 
that she can not love him, nor eat more of 
the lickersome shell-fish. These, I say, are 
idiosyncrasies of taste; and that good soul 
for whom I gladly make room in my heart— 
fear not, Peter, ’tis a houri of the imagina- 
tion only!—is not the ghoul who travels 
with us. 

That ghoul is the real lover of corruption, 
who is greedy for it, who fattens upon it. 
There, you see, just opposite to me sits Mrs. 
Buzzard. You would not think her a hero- 
ine of Arabian story, but she is. Sweet 
rice is very tasteless to her, but a good reek- 
ing morselof— Yes,she likes it! she likes it! 
Poor little Néll Gwyn’s good name died the 
other day, and how Mrs. Buzzard feasts upon 
the dead Nellie! She knows all the details, 
and such venomous head-shakings and such 
ferocious delight! I protest I know not 
which seems to be the greater sinner, Nell 
Gwyn or her critic. There are excuses for 
some things, but none for others. Gossip, 
which is either the eating of steaks from the 
living animal or banqueting upon the dead, 
is the one unpardonable sin. How I respect 
Mr. Paterfamilias, whose brow darkens the 
moment gossip begins at his table, and who 
says, as it continues, “Silence!” in such a 
stentorian and conclusive voice that you 
think you have seen a giant planting his 
heel upon a spider. ‘My dear children,” he 
says, “don’t eat people, living or dead. 
Let us be human at this table, and neither 
ghouls nor cannibals!” If the dear young 
women, his daughters, sulk or look amazed, 
he asks them if they do not remember that 
for every hard word they speak of others 
the others are speaking perhaps a harder of 
them, and that each excuses it because the 
other does it. ‘My dear children,” says the 
good father, “find fault with yourselves, and 
ridicule yourselves, and sneer at yourselves 
as much as you will, and I will say nothing, 
because you know what you are talking 
about. But when you speak of others you 
do not know; you only infer and surmise.” 
Little Chatta, his darling, shakes her shoul- 
ders and pouts, and asks, ‘“ And, pa, I should 
Tike to know what would become of society 
under such rules !” 

But there are more savage ghouls who 
travel with us, who delight to tear and bite 
the fairest reputations, and who are insane- 
ly greedy to consume those who are dead in 
disgrace. When the familiar remark was 
made that there was something intensely 
agreeable to us in the misfortunes of our 
best friends, it was merely saying that we 
were ghouls. And yet do you never think 
of it when you see the weaver bird hawking 
at the eagle in his majestic pride of place ? 
You know, for instance, Boreas the editor. 
Now, my dear Peter, an editor is a very im- 
portant personage, because he holds a speak- 
ing-trumpet, and he can blow his opinions 
very loud and very far, and the reverbera- 
tion seems to you so infinite and multitu- 
dinous that it is hard for you to believe that 
it is only one little gentleman blowing his 
opinions through a tremendous trumpet. 
Perhaps great force of wind does not really 
increase the value of the tune. Master Bo- 
reas is very well known to us all. He is a 
vindictive and mercenary man. There are 
resounding thunders of virtue upon his edi- 
torial page, but the balance-wheel is on the 
other side, the advertising page. Missions 
to the moon are the only enterprise for a 
truly humane investment, until the adver- 
tisers are angry and withdraw, whereupon 


. there is no illusion so absurd as missions to 


the moon. 

Boreas is a mercenary fellow, bought by 
advertising and by party advantage. His 
paper puffs and blows certain stocks, for in- 
stance, and it is curious that a few hundred 
shares have been placed to his credit, in rec- 
ognition of his fidelity and ability as an ed- 
itor. Nothing was whispered of bargain. 
Far from it. By the honor of Mercury, 
nothing whatever. Yet it is curious, I say, 
that the tone of his paper is so very favora- 
ble to that stock, and how promptly it repels 
all sinister suggestions in regard to its man- 
agement. By-and-by a little cloud as large 
as a man’s hand arises in the West and set- 
tles upon some public man of spotless honor 
hitherto. Charges are made, suspicions are 
hinted, and Boreas, licking his greedy jaws, 
swoops upon the prey. Good heavens! what 
virtue! Justice has returned to earth. Such 
tremendous rhetoric, such infinite indigna- 
tion, such loftiness of the moral sense, are pri- 
meval—they are millennial. “At length,” 
shouts Boreas, his pockets bursting with the 
hush-money of that stock—“ at length we 
have found a public servant who receives 
bribes—ay, fellow-citizens, BRIBES! Our 


opinions, as is well known, are pure and un- 
bought. We say what we think with sub- 
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lime disdain of interest or of consequences. 
But here is a public man whose votes are 
venal! Otempora! O mores! Whom shall 
we trust? Out upon the hypocrite, the 
muling, puling pretender! We always knew 
what a shallow imposture he was! Some of 
our fellow-citizens believed him to be sin- 
cere, we always knew him to be a mawkish 
scoundrel.. Crucify him! crucify him! The 
bribe-taker, the corrupt scoundrel! a bloat 
of villainy! a mass of infamy !” 

That Arabian bride, Madame le Ghoul, 
never enjoyed her banquet so keenly as Bo- 
reas enjoys rending and tossing and tasting 
this corruption. He gloats over what he 
calls moral ruin: all the onions of Wethers- 
field would not supply him tears enough to 
weep over this astounding hypocrisy. He 
returns to it again and again. The ghoul 
bride, you remember, was not satisfied with 
one repast. Perhaps you think that Boreas 
has a much deeper sense of morality than 
other people. My dear Peter, look at his 
pockets! He has puffed scoundrelism when 
it paid him, and he denounces it when it 
does not. All this fury of rhetoric is not 
moral sentiment, it is immoral sentiment: it 
is the ghoul’s delight in corruption. Do you 
find in all that tumid declamation any real 
regret that a trusted man has fallen? Do 
you find any charitable reluctance to be- 
lieve? Do you observe any humane for- 
bearance? Do you feel a touch of divine 
sympathy and generous pity? As much as 
in the ghoul’s banquet—no more. It is a 
fiery thirst, a raving greed for corruption. 

Indeed, when I think of that Arabian 
bride, her odious fancy for the dead seems 
to be almost venial compared with this fren- 
zy for rioting in the living reputation which 
is life itself. Prometheus, chained to the cliff 
by a superior power, and gnawed by the vul- 
tures which a resistless might drives to the 
horrible feast, is a thousandfold more ma- 
jestic than that power, and his suffering is 
nobler than the will which imposes it. This 
would be the effect if he were guilty. Is it 
otherwise with this ghoul-like greed to prey 
upon honored names and character hitherto 
unsullied? And this is the immorality of 
ghouls, and the mischief which such fellow- 
travelers produce. Profound contempt for 
the spirit of the condemnation is likely to 
destroy or to palliate abhorrence of the of- 
fense condemned. When Mrs. Buzzard 
alights upon the poor lost Nellie Gwyn, I 
think the heart yearns toward that hapless 
lady, and shields her with tender pity. And 
when mercenary Boreas screams at the infa- 
my of Aristides, we pity that public servant, 
and we heartily despise the ghoul who riots 
in the ruin of character. 

Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SPRING STYLES, 


HE approach of spring brings the usual rumor 

of changes of fashion. Foreign authorities 
on matters of dress say there have been gradual 
modifications going on all winter that will take 
decided shape in the costumes prepared for April 
and May. ‘These changes are said to tend toward 
that simplicity of design and trimming that la- 
dies of taste have long desired. Stately attire is 
to replace the jaunty costumes of to-day, elabo- 
rate Frou-Frou toilettes will give way to dresses 
distinguished for their simplicity, and tall, slight 
figures will be the rule instead of those made 
short and bunchy by bouffant drapery. 

At present all this is mere conjecture, but there 
is already a tendency in favor of the simple, grace- 
ful drapery of the princesse and Medici costumes. 
The regular gored princesse dress buttoned all 
the way down, flat and plain in front and on the 
sides, with ample flowing drapery behind, has 
been illustrated in the Bazar. This dress is now 
fashionably worn in Europe, but the princesse 
costume which has obtained favor here is a 
composite dress, consisting of a long princesse 
polonaise very slightly draped, and opened over 
a skirt of similar material very simply trimmed. 
Large buttons, with the light facings, cords, and 
pipings described early in the season, are the 
trimmings for such over dresses; a sash some- 
times drapes the back, and in many instances 
these polonaises are draped in the middle of the 
back only. In order to give the desired chic it 
is still necessary to have all the fullness behind. 
A few regular princesse dresses have been made 
here to be worn merely as house dresses. They 
are little more than-the Gabrielle dress worn a 
few years ago; the waist and skirt breadths are 
cut in the same piece; the back breadths are 
caught up in a puff held by sash loops. In 
Europe wedding dresses are cut in this fashion, 
and are made elaborate by revers and side trim- 
mings that simulate a court train. When puffs 
are added to the tops of the sleeves, a girdle or 
lace frill placed about the waist, and a volumi- 
nous fraise of lace around the back, this costume 
becomes the much-talked-of Medici dress. It is 
especially appropriate for rich fabrics—velvets, 
brocades, thick faille, and the moiré that is fast 
coming back into favor. ‘The princesse suit—a 
single skirt and long polonaise draped slightly in 
the middle of the back—will be made up in the 
light, soft, woolen goods already recorded among 
spring fabrics, such as thin camel’s-hair, cash- 
mere, vigogne, and foulard-laine. Bronze, vert- 
de-gris, and ocean blue shades will be most worn. 
‘The trimmings will be thick repped silk pipings, 





swinging cords, yak lace, and flounces of the 
fabric faced with silk. It is probable that vi- 
gogne will be one of the most popular materials 
for spring ; itis very light, and makes soft, grace- 
ful drapery, yet is so elastic that it does not 
rumple and crease like cashmere. It comes in 
natural brown and gray shades, and in the deep 
Napoleon blue of which so much is said at present. 

Very deep basques are also foretold for spring. 
An idea of these is found on a costume of blue 
vigogne reported from abroad. ‘The dress skirt 
is trimmed with lengthwise bands of velvet edged 
with yak lace. The princesse bodice has a very 
deep basque, which forms a sort of tablier in 
front, comes down in two long points on either 
side, and is divided in the middle of the back. 
Two large velvet buttons define the waist behind, 
and the whole basque is trimmed with a velvet 
band and lace. Velvet revers and epaulets are 
added if the wearer chooses. ‘This dress may 
be worn either in the house or out-of-doors, 


MANTLES. 


It is again announced that mantles will super- 
sede all sacques, jackets, and sleeved garments 
generally. For dressy wraps this is doubtless 
true, though the jaunty English double-breasted 
jacket will still be used for general wear. It is 
too convenient, becoming, and inexpensite to be 
readily abandoned. A new mantle, to be intro- 
duced when warmer days come, is of Oriental 
shape and color, and is called the Chudda. It 
is made of colored cashmere, either lotus gray, 
chocolate, or the soft, hazy, Oriental green 
shades, and is trimmed with a kind of raised 
silk embroidery called Persane. The scarf-man- 
tle worn last fall is also being made up at the 
furnishing houses. This is of black cashmere, 
with insertion and edging of yak lace ; it is mere- 
ly a scarf adjusted in the back, and crossed in 
front to hang over the shoulders like sleeves. 
These, with the graceful Dolman with its newly 
elongated sleeves, will prevail in the early spring 
months, and do service as extra wraps at the 
watering-places and the sea-side. 


MECHLIN LACE, FRAISES, ETC. 


There is a fancy this winter for the fine white 
Mechlin or Malines lace which is better known as 
old-fashioned thread lace. It is exquisitely fine, 
and when brought out in quaint medieval de- 
signs connoisseurs in lace prefer it even to that 
staid favorite, Valenciennes. It has been beau- 
tifully used as trimming for a pale blue dress 
that is partly faille, partly velvet; a black bro- 
cade and faille dress worn by a distinguished- 
looking blonde has a Malines frill around the 
neck and wrists. These frills are worn standing, 
and are now laid in side pleats and worn very 
full, instead of being merely gathered as former- 
ly. The Venetian fraise of lace for the throat is 
becoming to ladies with long necks. It is ar- 
ranged around heart-shaped corsages, and made 
to stand outward in that prominent way seen 
in old pictures. Double ruches of lace, with a 
long jabot in front, are still very fashionable. 

A pretty regalia that brightens up a black or 
dark silk dress for dinner-parties is a Marie An- 
toinette collar made of folds of colored China 
crape and Mechlin lace. A sash of faille or of 
China crape of the same color is edged with lace, 
and worn loosely knotted on the left side of the 
skirt. Buckles and other ornaments of pearl and 
of cut steel are sometimes added to these. 

In the spring China crape and faille vests or 
sleeveless basques will take the place of the vel- 
vet ones now worn. A vest of peacock blue or 
Pompeian red crape enlivens a black silk dress, 
while bright contrasts are sought with colored 
dresses, such as a vest of pearl-colored crape with 
a turquoise or moss green silk dress, or a rose- 
colored vest with a pearl gray toilette. These 
vests may be entirely without trimming, but are 
more dressy when edged with Valenciennes lace, 


FRENCH MOURNING. 


Parisian fashion papers are filled with descrip- 
tions of mourning dresses worn in memory of 
Louis Napoleon. These are merely fanciful cos- 
tumes of black cashmere and Sicilienne elabo- 
rately trimmed with crape and jet that would not 
be considered ‘* mourning” in this country. The 
most sombre are those sent to England to the 
ex-Empress Eugénie. A suit of Valencia has 
the skirt covered with quadruple crape; the po- 
lonaise is lengthened behind to form a sweeping 
train, and is bordered all around with a crape 
side pleating. A black cashmere dress has the 
front width of kilt pleats alternately of cashmere 
and crape; the revers, buttons, and facings are 
of crape. Some of the dresses have vest fronts 
also of heavy English crape. The collars are all 
crape, and the only ornaments are Watteau bows 
of black ribbon hanging from the back, and chat- 
elaine bags of crape worked with the armorials of 
the Empress. 

Among the lighter mourning toilettes worn by 
friends of the imperialists is a dress of black Si- 
cilienne, made with a basque opening over a crape 
vest that is buttoned by large chased ‘steel but- 
tons. Another, of black cashmere, has a long 
skirt and basque, with a cape of black crépe lisse 
that partially covers the bodice. A jet chatelaine 
bag is added to the side of these black dresses. 
For still slighter mourning English crape bands 
are replaced by folds of dull black faille, quanti- 
ties of jet are used, and the pelerine handker- 
chiefs or capes are of white lisse instead of black. 


CHILDREN’S PIQUES. 


The furnishing houses are making an abun- 
dance of children’s clothing in white repped and 
Gimity- figured piqués. For boys not yet in 
trowsers there are Highland suits of dimity- 
piqué, with kilt skirts laid in very small pleats, 
and a vest and open jacket trimmed with Ham- 
burg edging. The jacket is a new loose shape, 
imitating the English sack. It is fastened by 
one button at the throat, falls open to disclose 





the buttoned vest with its two points, and has 
square pockets on the sides. A white pleated 
shirt waist is worn beneath this pretty suit. 
$14 is the price asked. 

Another good idea for suits for small boys is 
a kilt skirt worn with a belted blouse or jacket 
without a vest. ‘These simple, tasteful suits are 
excellent for every-day wear. ‘They are made 
up in merino and cashmere, or even in fine flan- 
nel, to be worn on cool mornings. Gray, mar- 
ron, and navy blue are the colors, The blouse 
is sometimes cut with a diagonal front, button- 
ing from right to left, like the Bismarck blouse, 
once so popular. ‘Two or three rosettes of black 
ribbon are on the plain front of the kilt. Price 
$12. Very fine cloth suits in kilt fashion, either 
dark blue or green, cost from $20 to $25. 

The piqué dresses for tiny girls are Gabrielles, 
with Hamburg insertion and edging arranged in 
curves down the front to simulate an apron, 
while on the waist is a Pompadour square of 
lengthwise tucks. Square pockets. Belt of 
piqué, with slanting ends ruffled. Coat sleeves 
with ruffle falling toward the hand. For larger 
girls are basques buttoned behind and two 
skirts. There is but one dart in front of the 
waist, and the basque is cut in square flaps. 
One of these flaps on eaclr side forms a little 
square pocket, held by large pearl buttons. For 
plain dresses the trimming is two scant straight 
ruffles of piqué, scalloped and bound with bias 
piqué; the upper skirt is simply scalloped. 
More elaborate dresses are trimmed with em- 
broidery. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstTaBLzE, & Co.; A. ‘I. Stewart 
& Co.; and Lorp & Taytor. 





PERSONAL. 


THE London Court Journal says that the fol- 
lowing is the manner in which the news of his 
father’s death was broken to the Prince Im- 

rial: When the Prince arrived he exclaimed, 
in alighting from the carriage, ‘‘ My father!’ 
Count Davituiers grasped his hand, saying, 
““Monseigneur, you must have courage: the 
Emperor is very ill.” At that moment the 
Prince perceived the Catholic priest of Chisel- 
hurst, who looked painfully concerned. Man- 
ning himself against his first effect of sorrow, 
‘“*Tell me the truth,” he cried ; ‘‘ I have strength 
to support it.” At length the Empress came 
out in tears, and clasping him in her arms, was 
able to say, ‘‘ Louis, my poor boy, I have only 
you left.’? The Prince rushed into his father’s 
room, and there, throwing himself on his knees 
recited aloud the Lord’s Prayer. This act of 
devotion ended, he cried out with a feeling of 
the deepest affliction, ‘I can not, I can not 
look!” and immediately hurried to his own 
room. It was there only, after having heard 
the distressing narrative of Baron CoRvVISART 
and Dr. ConNEAU, that his nerves became re- 
laxed, and he was able to shed an abundance of 
tears. Two wedding-rings were left remaining 
on the ex-Emperor’s left hand. One of these 
was his own; the other that of Naporzon I. 
During his lifetime his late majesty used to 
wear a third wedding-ring, that of his mother, 
‘la Reine Hortense.” This latter ring the 
Empress has kept as a souvenir. 

—The widow of the late Secretary Stanton 
is residing at Germantown, near Philadelphia, 
and is said to be in rapidly declining health. 

—M. Littrf, one of the first scholars of 
France, and author of the great dictionary 
which is taking the place of that of the Acade- 
my, lives in squalid poverty in an out-of-the-way 
street in Paris. 

—Recently, in Knoxville, Tennessee, one AT- 
KINS was married to Miss ATKINS, the Rev. Mr. 
ATKINS performing the ceremony. Several of 
= At-kinsfolk were around to see the specta- 
cle. 

—It is — that Mr. DisrRaEtI will have 
to give up Hughenden Manor unless he can 
make arrangements with Lady BEACONSFIELD’S 
heir at law to retain it as tenant. 

—The last words pronounced by the ex-Em- 
peror of France in his dying moments were 
addressed to his old and faithful friend, Dr. 
ConnEau. They were, ‘‘ Etiez-vous &@ Sedan?” 
(Were you at Sedan?) Subsequently the Em- 
pee held his hand in hers, and gently kissed 

t; the Emperor smiled, and his lips moved as 
if returning his wife’s embrace, but he never 
uttered another word after that last thought— 
“Sedan!” 

—Lady Otway, widow of the late colonel of 
the Eighty-fourth British regiment, who died 
a was a lineal descendant of EpwaRrp 

I 


—Mrs. Anna Goss, of Amherst, New Hamp- 
shire, passed the 103d anniversary of her birth 
on the Ist ult. She was a daughter of STEPHEN 
Baturick, of Lunenburg, Massachusetts, and 
came to Amherst in 1785, then being fifteen 
years of age, and one year later married EpHRa- 
Im Goss, a soldier returned from the war, with 
whom she lived fifty-four years, till his decease 
in 1840, and by whom she had ten children, seven 
daughters and three sons, two of the daughters 
being still alive. One daughter, who had made 
her home with her mother, to whom the moth- 
er was able to minister and care for in a pro- 
tracted sickness, and whom she always ad- 
dressed in the endearing terms of ‘‘ My dear 
child,” died two years since at the age of eighty- 
two. Mrs. Goss has been in good health till 
within a few weeks, and able to be about her 
house. Her faculties are considerably impaired 
by age, her memory now apg | to recall inci- 
dents of fourscore years ago. She has few rela- 
tives in New England ; but, through the gene- 
rosity of a granddaughter, the wife of ex-Mayor 
= C. CHENEY, of Manchester, she is kindly cared 
or. 
—Miss EpmontA Lewis (colored), our famous 
American sculptress in Rome, has two orders of 
$50,000 each from two susceptible British noble- 
men. 

—Colonel Forney’s liberal offer to donate a 
free library to a Texas town was, in a way, de- 
clined. The citizens voted to accept buckshot 
and shot-guns instead, if it was all the same to 


him. 

—After all the talk about the great wealth of 
the late Louis Napo.eon, it turns out that his 
entire income, including that of the Empress, is 





only $60,000 a year. He received large sums 
from the French treasury, but all the money 
not claimed by state or household expenses was 
spent for public objects, charitable institutions, 
or private benevolence. 

—Mr. Ruskin has been re-elected to the impor- 
tant office of Slade Professor of Fine Arts. He 
was originally elected in 1866, in pursuance of 
the will of Mr. Fet1x Stave, who left $60,000 
for the endowment of the professorship. 

—And this recently happened to Lord Norta- 
BROOK, Governor-General of India—a genuine 
Oriental reception by some ladies on the occa- 
sion of an official visit: As soon as his carriage 
stopped, a bevy of gayly dressed ladies rushed 
toward him, and began to shower flowers, rose- 
water, etc., upon him, his carriage, and horses. 
When a Parsee lady wishes to pay her respects 
to a gentleman of high position, or when she 
wishes to bless him, she raises her hands and 
cracks her fingers against her temples; and this 
was done by the ladies. 

—Count ScHovuvaLerr is said to be the com- 
ing man in Russia. He is now alluded to in 
court circles as homme tout puissant, and is re- 
garded as the future successor of Count Gort- 
SCHAKOFF, and is said to have been essentially 
instrumental in bringing about the late meet- 
ing of the three emperors. 

—The monarchs of Austria and Italy have 
each ordered his court to go into mourning 
for twelve days for the late Louis NaPoLEon. 

—A funny old man, Pére Lzery, has just died 
in Paris. His sole amusement for many years 
past consisted in taking part in as many funer- 
als a day as possible. 

—Some thirty odd years ago the secretary to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ran down to a water- 
ing-place in Wales for his vacation. While there 
he met accidentally with a very intelligent little 
boy who used to run about doing errands, and 
always turned up at the right moment, and when 
a penny was to be turned. Dr. —— noticed the 
lad with interest, and soon, by chatting with him, 
found that he had the stuff in him to make his 
way in the world if he only got the chance. His 
— for learning was very great. ‘* Suppose 

were to try to get you into the Blue-coat Boys’ 
School in London,”’ said Dr. —— to his little 
man one day, “‘and suppose I were to succeed, 
would you do me credit, do youthink? Would 
you work very hard?’ ‘* Would not I, though, 
Sir?’ was the reply, and the boy’s eyes actually 
danced in his head with delight. Dr. —— tried 
and succeeded, and his Large kept his word. 
He did him such credit that on leaving the school 
with his arms full of honors his patron was able 
to get him into St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where, in course of time, he succeeded to Dr. 
—’s post of secretary. Years went on and 
brought new successes to the young doctor, 
till at last he became court physician, and is 
now Sir WiLLIaM GULL, the observed of all 
observers, and one of the most honorable no- 
tabilities of that most honorable of all profes 
sions. 

—Mr. Barnvo is at it again. Already he is 
beginning to receive wild animals and varmints 
from abroad. By the Hansa he received a mon- 
ster rhinoceros, —e previously received four 
lions, six tigers, two leopards, and divers gnus 
yaks, elands, zebras, ostriches, and scores o 
monkeys. Among other great rarities, he has a 
large-eared dwarf elephant, which weighs only 
140 pounds. He also possesses the talking ma- 
chine, which was illustrated in the Bazar some 
three years ago, and which is ready to converse 
in all languages with our cosmopolitan public. 

—At a recent dinner given by the German em- 
bassador to President Tu1ers there were eight 
ladies present, three of whom were Americans— 
Baroness d’Erlanger (formerly Miss SLIDELL), 
Countess de Hatzfeld (former Miss Movutton), 
and the Princess de Lynar. What the latter's 
‘formerly’? was has escaped us . 

—Mrs. Saran A. OREN has been elected by 
the Legislature of Indiana State Librarian. She 
is a woman of talent and culture, and the widow 
of a brave soldier who fell in battle. 

—Mr. Mraz, M.P., who, during his Parlia- 
mentary career, always advocated religious 
equality, is about to receive from his friends a 
gift of $10,000, as a mark of their approbation 
of his course. 

—Firmin Huaaes, recently buried in Pére la 
Chaise, was the last of the three soldiers who 
first hoisted the French flag on the Mamelon, at 
Sebastopol. In doing it he lost an arm, and had 
his jaw-bone shattered. 

—A Mr. Riaa@s, recently elected a member of 
the Kansas Legislature, shuffled off this mortal 
coil a few days since, which caused an unfeeling 
colleague to observe that “‘ Brother Riaa@s won’t 
feel the winters where he has gone.”’ 

—Madame Patti will appear in Italian opera 
in London in April. She has concluded a new 
engagement with Mr. Gyr for two years at £200 
per night, with the privilege of choosing in what 
operas she will sing. 

—There died a few days ago in Ohio a widow 
named Keziau Davis, leaving property worth a 
million of dollars. Twelve years ago she came 
to Ross County and created some excitement 
among the farmers of the Scioto Valley by the 
purchase, for $70,000 cash, of what was known 
as the Claypool Farm. She said she bought it 
because, many years before, while working there 
as a hired girl, at one dollar per week, she was 
married to her late hu-band, a hired hance ‘.pon 
the place at eight dollars per month of twenty- 
six days. All theirsavings were invested in the 
rich Scioto corn lands. Toshow ‘heir fertility 
it may be mentioned that she rented ‘he Clay- 
pool Farm to a worthy but poor laboring man 
ata cash rent, because he was an excellent farm- 
er of corn crops. For two or three years he 
could not sell his corn to advantage, and she ad- 
vised him to crib it and wait for a good market, 
and she would wait for her rent. After the third 
year corn rose to a high price; he sold, paid his 
rent, and bought a Paint Valley farm for over 
twenty thousand dollars cash. He is now a 
wealthy farmer in the Scioto Valley. To this 
couple James Emmitt, of Waverly, is indebted 
for the acquisition of his great fortune. Good 
Aunt KeziaH made a great number of relatives 
happy by bequests of splendid farms, money, 
and other availables; but up to the last she 
kept up her habits of work, as without active 
employment she could not be happy. 

—The oldest member of the House of Com- 
mons is WILLIAM HopeGson Barrow, M.P. for 
South Notts, aged eighty-eight; the youngest 
are Lord HENRY SoMERSET, M.P. for Monmonth- 
shire, and WILLIAM F, Munster, M.P. for Mal- 
low, each aged twenty-three, ‘ 
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ner. until the cord is covered with worsted tassels in the 
length required, then cut the tassels evenly all around, so 
that they form a round bunch, and fasten the ends of the 
cord on the brioche as shown by Fig. 3, page 149. 


Lady’s Knitted Scarf, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus scarf may be worn out-of-doors instead of a ‘hood, 
to protect the 
head and throat. 
It is worked in an 
open-work striped 
design with white 
Saxony wool and 
coarse steel nee- 
dles lengthwise, 
in rounds going 
back and forth, 
and is bordered - 
with knitted edg- 
ing; the length is 
stitch with 72 inches. To 
black and green make the scarf 
worsted and ; make a founda- 
silk, beginning Fig. 1.—Tarrstry Briocne.—[See Figs. 2-4.] tion of 360 st. 
from the mid- For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 34. For design see embroidery (stitch), and on 
dle, in the de- side of Supplement, No. 17. these knit the Ist 
sign shown by and 2d rounds all 
No. 17 on the embroidery side of the 7 plain. 3d round.—All purled. 4th round. 
Supplement, which: gives a quarter sec- —All plain. 5th round.—Always alternate- 
tion of the centre figure and a section ly k. (knit) 2 st. together, t. t. o. (thread 
of the strip. Fill the free parts of the thrown over). The threads thrown over are 
canvas with light green tapestry worsted always knit off as st. in the following round. 
in loop stitch. Work the loop stitch, as 6th round.—All purled. Repeat the 5th 
shown by detail Fig. 2, with knots sim- and 6th rounds four times more. 15th 
ilar to button-hole stitches, between each and 16th rounds.—All plain. 17th and 
of which a thread interval 18th rounds.—All purled. 
of seven-eighths of an This completes one open- 
inch remains for a loop. work strip. 19th round.— 
The knots are worked on Always alternately 1 k., k. 2 
four threads of the canvas together. 20th round.—Al- 
in height, and at intervals ways alternately work 3 st. (1 
of eight threads each, in k., 1 purled, 1 k.) on each st. 
horizontal rows  trans- in the preceding round worked 
posed. For each knot off singly, 1 k. 21st round. 
first work an ordinary but- —All purled. 22d round.— 
ton-hole stitch, then pass All plain. 23d round.—Al- 
the needle, close beside ways alternately k. together 
the finished stitch, through the canvas the 3 st. which were worked 
from the under to the upper side, and, fol- on the single st. in the 20th round, 1 k. 
lowing the line finished by an arrow-head Repeat the 20th-23d rounds twice, which 


? ; in the illustration, carry it back through completes the second open-work strip. 
Fig. 1.—Lapy’s KNITTED the loop thus formed, and draw the loop Repeat the 1st-31st rounds once more, 


Scarr.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, together. Of course the rows of loops are and then cast off. Fig. 2, page 157, 
Page 157.] worked upward from the shows an open - work 
bottom, as the loops and a close strip of TatTepD Cravat Enp. 
of the last row should always rest on the knots of the foundation. in 
the preceding row, and the first knot of each row full size. Next work the edging (Fig. 3, page 
should be worked close to the last two stitches 157, gives a full-sized section of the edging) 


of two cross stitch rows of the strip simu- separately and in several parts, in order to 
lating a cross band. It must also be ob- avoid the very long foundation. Make a 
served that the working thread should foundation to suit the circumference of 
be laid on anew for each row of the scarf (the number of stitches should 
loops, but this should be done at be divisible by 8), and on this knit 
the first knot of the preceding ‘ in rounds going back and forth as 
row, so that the canvas follows: 1st round.—All plain. 
threads which lie between 2d round.—* 1 k., t. t. 0., 


are covered. After fin- 2 k., k. 3 together, 2 k., 
ishing the upper cov- t.t.o. Repeat from *. 


er work the fringed 3d round.—All purled. 
border for the All rounds denoted 


Tapestry Brioche, Figs. 1-4. 

Tuts brioche or footstool consists of a cornered cushion 
four inches and seven-eighths high, which is furnished with a 
canvas cover embroidéred in cross stitch and loop stitch with 
zephyr and tapestry worsted in green shades. A fringed bor- 
der, also worked on canvas, trims the edge of the cushion. 
To make the cover first draw the shape of the cushion on me- 
dium-sized canvas from Fig. 34, Supplement ; the threads of the 
canvas should 
be straight 
along the mid- 
dle lines of Fig. 
34. Work on 
the canvas first 
the strip simu- 
lating a cross 
band, observing 
Fig. 1, in the 
ordinary cross 
































































Lapy’s CrocHeT Purse. 


edge of the by odd numbers 
brioche, ob- are worked all 
serving purled in fu- 
Fig. 4, 


ture. 4th 
round.— 







page 157, which gives a 
section of the border re- 
duced in size. Fringe 
strands of black and 
green worsted are knotted 
into the loops projecting at 
the under edge of the windings. Hay- 
ing fastened the cover on the cushion, 
cover the seam on the upper edge witha 
braid formed of black and green worst- 
ed, cover the under side of the brioche 
with black leather or enameled cloth, and 
in each of the four slits set a handle of cord 
and clipped worsted. To make these handles fasten balls 
of black and green worsted in various shades (the light- 


Like the second round. 
6th round.—2 k., > t. t. 
o.,1k., k. 3 together, 1 
k., t. t.0.,3 k. Repeat 
from *. 8th round.— 
8_k.,-« t. t..0., k..8 to- 
gether, t. t.0.,5 k. Repeat 
from *. Repeat the design three times 
more from the 4th-9th rounds, and , 
then cast off. Sew the edging thus fin- 
ished all around the foundation of the 
scarf. Gather the scarf closely on the 
ends, and trim it there with white worsted 
tassels as shown by the illustration. 


Tatted Cravat End. 


est in the 
middle) gage bee é Re Se. THIS cra- 
on coarse WAR Ge eC S Ge \ é Say Wey Cay vat end jis 


black worst- 
ed cord as follows: For 
each ball take two circu- 
lar pieces of card-board 
of equal size, furnished 
with a hole in the centre, 
slip them on the cord, wind ° 
them closely with several lay- 

ers of worsted, and cut through the lay- 
ers of worsted on the outer edge of the 
card-board as shown by Fig. 3, page 149. 
(This illustration shows the manner of 
working the balls without the cord on 
which they are fastened for the sake of 
greater distinctness.) Then wind the 
layers of worsted in the middle between 


worked with 
tatting cotton, 

No. 100, with one thread 
(shuttle) throughout. Be- 5 
gin with the middle wreath- 
shaped rosette of small and 
¥ large rings, and work as 
follows: 1 ring of 2 ds. (dou- 
ble stitch), 5 p. (picot) separated each by § 
2 ds., 2 ds., t. (turn the work so that the RA 
last ring is turned downward); after. a 
thread interval of an eighth of an inch 
work 1 ring of 1 ds., 15 p. separated each 
by 1 ds., 1 ds., t.; after the same thread 
interval (such an interval is always left be- 
tween the rings when the length is not 
the pieces of card-board with a worsted especially mentioned) >* 1 small ring like 
thread several times very tight, tie the the — instead _—— a a 
ig. 2.— > STITCH F ‘HE, ends of the thread together, and remove Corner oF NETTED p-, however, fasten to the last p, of the ig. 1.—Knirrep Founpation rok LEG 
Fe. 2. —— : —— a BRIOCHE the card-board. Continue in this man- GurevurE BorpDEr. preceding small ring; t., 1 large ring like . ging.—FuLu Sizz,—[See Fig. 2, Page 149.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 











the preceding, in- 
stead of forming the 
third p., fasten to 
the second p. before 
the last of the same 
ring; repeat twelve 
times from +, then 
tie the ends of the 
thread together and 
cut them off. Now 
work two separate 
figures —_ consisting 
each of four leaves 
or rings worked close 
together, each ring 
counting 3 ds., 9 p. 
separated each by 2 
ds., and 3 ds., and 
which are fastened 
together by means 
of the first and last 
p. ; besides this fast- 
en one of these fig- 
ures to a large ring 
of: the rosette, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and the oth- 
er figure to the 
opposite ring 
of the same 
rosette. Work 
the under 
point of the 
cravat end as 
Lapy’s CLrotu Leceine. follows: One 
For pattern, design, andde- _ figure of three 
scription see Supplement, rings like those 
o. VI, Figs, 21-23. of the preced- 

ing figures, 
fasten the middle ring to the second follow- 
ing ring of the rosette at the left side of one 
of the four-leaved figures, t., after a thread 
interval of a quarter of an inch + work 1 



















JEWEL-CASE WITH GOLD EMBROIDERY. 





NEEDLE-worK AND TatTep Eneine ror Curtains, Covers, ETC. 


ring of 2 ds., 7 p. separated each by 1 ds., 2 ds.; t., 1 ring of 2 ds., 5 p. separated 
each by 1 ds., 2 ds., t.; repeat five times from +, but fasten the large rings and 
also the small rings together by means of the first and last p., and fasten the last 


small ring, in- 
stead of forming 
the middle p., to 
the next four- 
leaved figure, as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. Aft- 
er a thread in- 
terval of three- 
eighths of an 
inch work | fig- 
ure of 3 rings 
like the preced- 
ing figure (this 
figure forms the 
lower point of 
the cravat end), 
fasten the third 


ring of this figure, instead of form- 
ing the last p., to the last p. of the 
last large ring of the row just fin- 
ished; after a thread interval of 
three-eighths of an inch work one 
row of 6 small and 6 large rings as 
before, which are fastened together in the corresponding manner, t., after a thread interval of a 
quarter of an inch work 1 figure of 3 rings like the first figure, fasten the middle ring to the second 
following ring of the rosette at the right side of the four-leaved figure, and fasten the thread. Hav- 
ing worked so far, and with the help of the illustration, it will be easy to 


finish the remaining part of the cravat end, which consists of the same 
figures. The middle part of the cravat is made of fine Swiss muslin or 


nansook. 


Lady’s Knitted and Crochet Legging, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus legging is made of white zephyr worsted, and is worked with 


medium-sized steel knitting-needles in two equal parts, in rounds going 
back and forth. For the front half, beginning on the upper edge, knit 
on a foundation of 46 st. (stitch) 41 rounds in the ordinary ribbed de- 
sign, always alternately 2 k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purled). 

















“MW, 


For description see Supplement. 


42d round.— 
SL. (slip); in the course 
of the work the st. to be 
slipped at the beginning 
of each round will not be 
mentioned again ; eleven 
times alternately t. t. o. 
(thread thrown over), 1 
Prt, Gia, te} 
p.; finally, t. t. 0., 1 p. 
43d round.—With this 
round begins the open- 
work design of which 
Fig. 1, page 148, shows 
a full-sized section (right 
side of the work). Al- 


Suit ror Girt FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
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Dress For Girt From 12 To 14 YRARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 















Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING 
Worstep Batt ror Briocue, 
(See Page 148.] 
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from >, then 2 p., eight times alter- 
nately 1 k., 1 p.; finally, 1 p. 53d 
round.—Eight times alternately 1 p., 
1 k., * 3 p., drop the next 2 st. from 
the needle, k. the st. dropped first to- 
gether with the following st. still on 
the needle, p. the second dropped st., 
t. t. 0.; repeat three times from +, 
then 2 p., eight times alternately 1 k., 


SUE 


WN SAA 





ways alternately 1 
p., 1 k. (each t. t. 0. 
in the preceding 
round counts as 1 
st.). 44th round.— 
K. all the st. which 
appear knit plain on 
this side, and sl. the 
st. which appear 
purled, in doing 
which always lay the 
working thread be- 
fore the st. to be 
4 slipped. (In the 
course of the work 
all rounds denoted 
by even numbers are 
worked in this man- 
ner, and the t. t. o. 
formed in future 
should only be slip- 
ped, while the work- 
ing thread, in laying 
it before the t. t. 0., is 
carried to the nextst. 
Theserounds willnot 
be mentioned again 
in the course of the 
work.) 45thround. 
—Eight times 
alternately 


















































p., drop the 
next st. 


from the Fig. 2.—Lapy’s KnitTep 
needle, p. AND CrocHET LEGGING. 
the follow- [See Fig. 1, Page 148. ] 
ing st., k. 


together the st. previously dropped with 
the now following st., and repeat eight 
times from +, then eight times alternate- 
lylp., 1k. 47th round.—Eight times 
alternately 1 p., 1 k., * 2 p., drop the following st. from the needle, p. the 
next st., drop the following st. from the needle; then k. the st. dropped last 
together with the st. which now follows, and p. the st. dropped last, t. t. o. ; 
repeat three times from *, then 2 p. and eight times alternately 1 k., 
1 p.; at the end of the round 1 p. 
49th round. — Eight times alternately 
Sp kk, + Sp. i k.; bp. 1 ks 1] 
peat three times from +, then 2 p., eight 
times alternately 1 
k., 1 p.; finally, 
lp. 5lst round. 
—Eight times al- 
ternately 1 p., 1 
ki + Sp. t.t.¢.; 
drop the next st. 
from the needle, 
1 p., then k. the 
dropped st. to- 
gether with the 
following st.; re- 
peat three times 









ot 


1 p.; finally, 1 p. Key-BaskEeT with Pornt Russe EMBROIDERY. 
This round corre- 

sponds to the 47th round. Repeat the pattern from the latter to the 54th round 
continually, observing the following: In the 100th, 106th, 112th, 118th, 124th, 
130th, 136th, and 142d rounds (thus after every 6 rounds) narrow 1 st. each at 
the beginning and at theend of the round. Then follow 30 rounds without nar- 
rowing. In the 173d round the widening for the side gores at the under edge 
of the legging, which are knit in connection with the front, is begun; to do this 
widen 1 st. each at the beginning of the following 32 rounds. ll the st. of the 
gore are knit so that they appear purled on the right side of the work. In the 
206th round cast off the 16 st. 
which were widened for the gore 
at each side. Now finish the 
front in 42 rounds, in the last 
12 of which narrow 1 st. at the 
beginning and end of each round, 
the remaining st. are cast off. 
For the back part of the legging, 
on a foundation of 46 st., work 
206 rounds in a ribbed design, 
always alternately 2 k., 2 p., 
without changing the number 
of st., then cast off and join this 
part with the front. The under 
edge of the legging is formed by 
three crochet rounds. Ist and 
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Suit ror Grri From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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2d rounds.—1 single crochet on each st. 3d 
round,—Always alternately 1 picot (consisting 
of 5 chain stitches and 1 single crochet on the 
first of these), 1 single crochet. A band of 
white belt ribbon set on as shown by the illus- 
tration completes the legging. 


Lady’s Crochet Purse. 
See illustration on page 148. 
Tus purse consists of two rosettes crocheted with 


saddier’s silk and lined with green gros grain. 
are then fastened together with a row of crochet 
aos ee clasp. Begii h part in 
the 


1st round.—Four times al 
crochet) on the ring. 2d round.—* 7 ch.,4 8c. on 
next ch, scallop, repeat four times from *, then 2 sc. 
on the next 2sc. 8d round.—* 7 ch., 48c. on the next 
ch. scallop, 2 sc. on the following 2 st. (stitch), repeat 
*, always ‘orward; this is also done in 
the following rounds, Crochet the 4th-8th rounds sim- 
ilarly to the 8d round, 
in each round the sc. of every close strip are inc’ 





5ch.; 

11 st. Hoth round.—* 7 ch., three times alternately 
1 ac. on the next ch. scallop, T ch. ‘ pe over the next 
8 8c., 5 sc. on the following 5 st. 13th round.—* 7 ch. 
four times alternately 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop, t 
ch. ; 1 sc. on the eof the ® ec in the preceding 
round. Having in this manner finished both halves o 
the purse, yoime er for the upper edge of each half 8 ch. 
scallops, each of which consists of 1 sc. on the next 
ch. scallop in the preceding round and 7 ch. “4 
both halves (the wrong side of the work forms the 
right side of the purse) in connection on the remain- 
ing outer edge with edging worked in four rounds, 
going back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—2 sc. on 
the same ch. scallop in the 18th round on which the 
last sc. of the 8 ch. scallops em | the upper edge 
was worked, then always alternately 7 ch., 3 sc. on the 
next ch. scallop (with every 3 sc. of this round fasten 
together two corresponding ch. scallops of both halves 
of the purse); finally, 7 ch. and 2 sc. on the same ch. 
scallop in the 18th round on which the first sc. of the 
8 ch. scallops was worked. 2d round.—1 ch., turn, al- 
ways alternately 2 sl. on the next 2 st., then always al- 
ternately 5 sc. on the next ch. scallop, 7 ch. ; finally, 
5 sc. on the last ch. scallop. 8d round.—1 ch., turn, 
always alternately 3 sc. on the middle 3 of the next 5 
sc., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, 5 ch. ; 
finally, 3 sc. on the last 3sc. 4th round.—1 ch., turn, 
then 1 sc. on each ch. scallop and on each middle sc. 
of the 8 sc. in the preceding round, after each sc. 5 ch. 
Finish the purse with lining and a clasp. 


Corner of Netted Guipure Border. 
See illustration on page 148. 


Tuts border is suitable for trimming covers, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc., and is worked on a coarse or fine net- 
ted foundation, with thread of a corresponding size, 
according to the purpose for which it is designed. The 
Greek lines and pvints on the outer edge are worked 
pm 3 de toile, the sane, a m-work lines of the 
design in point desprit, and the r and smaller de- 
sign figures in point de reprise as shown by the illus- 
tration. Inside of each of the smaller design figures 
work a wheel. Edge the border closely with button- 
oe stitches; cut away the projecting netted founda- 

on. 








SLIGHTED. 
By HOWARD GLYNDON. 


Tuts thing that you have coldly done 
Seems but a trifle in your eyes, 

And maybe, if you knew my pain, 
They would but greaten with surprise. 


As one who brushing from a rose 

Some small brown creature nested there, 
To make it fitter for the eyes 

Of her who shall its sweetness wear, 


Recks little of the sudden pang 
Of the poor tenant dispossessed, 
Thrust from the pale pink palace where 
Its insignificance was blest, 


So you from out my life have swept 
One frail illusion, flower-sweet : 
If I am poorer for the loss, 
«. You shall not know it when we meet! 











MURPHY’S MASTER. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of ‘A Woman’s Vengeance,” “Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘“*Won—Not Wooed,” “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “One of the Family,” etc. 





% CHAPTER XI. 
PROMOTION. 


TowarD morning, and when the sounds of 
disorder from beneath had at last ceased, Robert 
was about to retire to his berth, when suddenly 
he heard a cry of ‘‘ Help, help!” from the direc- 
tion of the captain’s cabin. Apprehensive, he 
scarcely knew of what, he rushed toward it, 
when on his way he was arrested by a repetition 
of the cry, not from where he had expected, but 
from the cabin occupied by his patron. It was 
uttered in muffled, half-suffocated tones; and 
finding the door locked, Robert flung himself 
without a moment’s hesitation against it, and 
forced it open. Mr. Kavanagh was alone, sitting 
ap in his berth, with the skull-cap on that he 
now wore night and day, and pointing with shak- 
ing finger to some object— an imaginary one, 
as it turned out—in the centre of the cabin. 
‘I'he moonlight which streamed in on him at the 
little window showed his staring eyes, his trem- 
bling lips, his features palsied as if with excess 
of terror. *‘ Help, help!” he continued to cry, in 
a hoarse whisper. ‘* Keep him off! keep him off! 
Isay. He struck me first; I swear it.” 

‘* Who struck you, Mr. Kavanagh? There is 
no one here,” said Robert, soothingly. 

‘“*There ts, there is—there, there, with his 
strangled face!” and the bare stretched-out arm 
pointed quiveringly where nothing was to be seen. 
** Help, Murphy, help!” 

‘*T am here, master,” answered Murphy from 
without. Then pushing hurriedly in, and seeing 





Robert, he whispered, huskily, ‘‘ Be off, lad; you 
are not wanted here.” 

Robert heard him, but took no notice: he had, 
he deemed, as much right to be where he was as 
Murphy had; nay, more, for it was clear enough 
that the latter was much intoxicated, and there- 
fore unfit to be of service to his master; and, 
moreover, the insolence of the man’s tone was 
such as might well excite antagonism. 

“ Do you hear, you fool ?” continued Murphy, 
savagely. ‘* You are not wanted here.” 

‘* Yes, yes; take him away,” muttered Kava- 
nagh, huddling himself in the bedclothes. ‘‘ His 
mouth is bleeding. There, there!” 

It was clear to any person who had the use of 
his senses that these words could have reference 
to no visible being ; but no sooner were they ut- 
tered than, as if taking them as a positive com- 
mand, Murphy threw himself on Robert with the 
fury of a wild beast, and dragged him to the door. 
The suddenness of the attack for the moment 
overcame the lad; but he soon recovered him- 
self, and grappled with his assailant, not without 
effect. Had they both been on equal terms, in- 
deed, the conflict would not long have been 
doubtful, but Murphy, being far gone in liquor, 
lost his footing and fell on the cabin floor, with 
Robert above him. There they writhed and 
struggled, till presently Maguire appeared, half 
dressed and far from sober-looking, at the open 
door. 

‘*What is it, Dick?” inquired he. ‘‘Is it 
money you're wrastling for ?” 

**Put him out!” roared Murphy—‘‘ put him 
out!” 

‘*Nay, it’s an eviction, is it? Then you may 
just put him out yourself, for it’s contrary to my 
principles to lend a hand to it.” 

‘“‘The master don’t want him here,” gasped 
Murphy, for Robert’s hand had fastened on his 
neckerchief to some purpose. ‘‘He’s got the 
fit on him.” 

**Oh, that’s another thing,” replied Maguire, 
gravely. —‘‘I am the last man to interfere with 
an honest rough-and-tumble, Master Chesney, 
but this exhibition must positively close:” He 
stooped down over the combatants, and seizing 
Robert, who was still uppermost, by the neck, 
compelled him on pain of suffocation to let go his 
hold ; then swung him outside the cabin door, as 
easily as though he had been a cat, and closed it. 
Like a cat Robert alighted on his feet, and sprang 
at the door, though a moment’s reflection must 
have convinced him that it would be madness to 
attempt to push his way against two such antag- 
onists: he had forced the lock in the first in- 
stance, but the opposition he now encountered 
was far stronger than that of bolt or bar. 

A chuckling sound from within proclaimed 
the sense of superiority enjoyed by at least one 
of the besieged, and convinced him of the use- 
lessness of his efforts. Furious and baffled, he 
retired to his own cabin, not to sleep, but to re- 
flect on the humiliation he had so unjustly suf- 
fered. He was no tale-bearer, but he was thor- 
oughly resolved to lay the whole matter before 
Mr. Kavanagh, and if not righted by him, to 
withdraw from a service degraded by such com- 
panionship as Murphy’s. In the New World, a 
man might make his own way without a patron. 
Still he could not forget that he was under great 
obligations to Kavanagh, nor forbear to pity his 
present condition. A London lad in the same 
position in life would probably have been at no 
loss for the right name for the attack to which 
he had been so lately a witness, but to Robert 
it seemed some uncommon disorder—perhaps an 
epileptic fit. 

Days went by, and on the morning of each 
Robert presented himself at Kavanagh’s cabin, 
only to be refused admittance in Murphy’s dog- 
ged tones; but this, and a certain offensive grin 
with which Maguire now greeted him, only made 
him more intent upon his purpose. On the sixth 
morning he was admitted. He found Mr. Kava- 
nagh looking very ill and pale, which touched 
him; and when he held out his wasted hand 
for him to take, and welcomed him even more 
kindly than usual, his wrongs somehow lost their 
proportions, and became at most a grievance. 

**So I hear you have been to ask after me 
every morning, Robert ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, Sir; but Murphy denied me 
admittance. He said I was not wanted.” 

‘¢ Well, well, he is gone now, and you are here,” 
urged Kavanagh, smiling. “He’s a rough fellow, 
and, I know, resents another's showing me any 
regard, which is very unreasonable.” 

“Nay, Sir, I find no fault with him on that 
account; but when you were taken ill the other 
night, and cried, ‘ Help, help!’ ””—a sudden spasm 
shot across the sick man’s face. ‘‘Something ails 
you, Sir,” said Robert, hastily. ‘‘It was very 
selfish of me to be making complaints at such a 
time: forgive me.” 

‘*No, no; I am better now,” gasped Kava- 
nagh. ‘‘I would rather hear all about it. I 
cried, ‘ Help, help!’ you say ?” 

‘* Yes, Sir; and then I ran in, and found you 
sitting up in bed, and pointing to I know not 
what.” 

‘Well, well, and what did I say more?” in- 
quired the sick man, nervously. 

‘* Nothing more, Sir, that was any sense. But 
while you wandered on, in Murphy came, and 
bade me leave the cabin, since you did not want 
me. It might have been so, but it seemed to me 
you did want ‘help’ of some sort; and since he 
was drunk, and I was sober, that I was the bet- 
ter fitted to give it. Then he threw himself 
upon me, and strove to turn me out by force. 


I left my mark upon his throat, I reckon.” . 


Here Robert paused, stopped this time by an 
ejaculation from the other of pain and horror. 
‘What wickedness!” he murmured: “ you 
might have strangled him!” 
*¢ Indeed, Sir, he might have strangled me,” an- 
swered Robert, indignant at what seemed to him 
an expression of gross favoritism. ‘‘If the big 





drunken brute had kept his feet, he would have 
done it. I do not show my own regard for you 
by flying like a bull-dog at the faces of your 
friends, but I strive to serve you, Sir, as best I 
can—” 

**You do, you do,” interrupted Kavanagh, 
**Tt is an ill return to be treated thus indeed. 
It shall not happen again ; I will speak to Mur- 
phy.” Robert smiled incredulously. ‘‘Ah, you 
think speaking of no use? Well, we shall see: 
tell Murphy to come hither at once.” 

**Indeed, Sir, there is no need to trouble your- 
self about the matter so immediately,” urged 
Robert; ‘‘ when you get well and strong—” 

**T said at once,” reiterated Kavanagh ; ‘‘ did 
you not hear me?” 

Robert opened the cabin door, and there stood 
Murphy in close attendance. 

‘* Mr. Kavanagh wants you.” 

Without bestowing a glance at the speaker, 
Murphy made one stride to his master’s pillow, 
and there stood, obedient as the dog that hears 
the shepherd’s voice, and springing to his side 
awaits his signal. 

“*T wish to speak to you, Dick, about our 
good friend Robert, here. We are not in En- 
gland now, begirt by spies and hunted by the 
blood-hounds of the law; and when we were, 
remember, though you doubted him, this lad 
proved true as steel. There is no danger in his 
being one of us, in short, and if there were, I 
still would wish it. Don’t speak”—his voice be- 
came imperative, and even harsh—‘‘ my mind is 
fixed upon it, and immovable. What you and I 
lack we have found in this good lad. He can 
use his wits and fingers too, and in the days to 
come will be more useful to us even than he has 
been. At present he has no authority, and you 
(he tells me) take advantage of it to treat him 
as you dare not treat one of those whom I have 
placed under his charge. This must not be. In 
future look on him as my lieutenant, my second 
in command, whom, in my absence, you will obey 
as though he were myself. And if I die—” 

‘“« The saints forbid!” ejaculated Murphy, pi- 
ously. 

“Still, it may happen, Dick,” continued Kav- 
anagh, kindly, ‘‘and then what would become 
of all these poor fellows, without a head? I say, 
if I should die, this man, so far as I can make 
him so—and with you at least I can—is my suc- 
cessor. Do you hear?” 

‘The expression of Mr. Richard Murphy’s coun- 
tenance was curious to witness. Rage, dislike, 
humiliation, were struggling within him against 
a habit of obedience to his master’s wishes that 
was second nature; he looked from Chesney to 
Kavanagh, from Kavanagh to Chesney, in such 
pitiable perplexity that the latter, who had a 
generous spirit, was moved by it. 

‘*Indeed, Mr. Kavanagh,” said he, ‘‘I have 
no wish to exercise authority over Murphy, but 
merely to be made secure from any such out- 
rage as he put upon me the other night.” 

**That I feel sure of, Robert, or I should not 
intrust you with it. I know too well, from my 
own case, how ill it is to possess a power that one 
is not fit to wield.” Here he stopped and sighed. 

** Arrah, be aisy, Mr. Frank; sure yourself is 
the king of men,” whispered Murphy, reassur- 
ingly ; but the other took no notice. 

‘* Yes, that is the only way,” continued he, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I tried to make you a friend of 
this good lad, Dick, but that, through your own 
fault, has failed. I now make him your superior. 
You could not give your good-will, it seems ; but 
there will be no excuse for refusing your obedi- 
ence.” 

‘* And is the likes of him to come between me 
and you, Masther Frank?” asked Murphy, piti- 
fully. 

** No, Dick ;. no man can do that, I think, nor 
woman either,” answered Kavanagh, tenderly. 
‘*Don’t fret, man. The lad has had honor done 
him, but not at your expense. Give me your 
hands, both of you.” 

He placed them in one another as he had done 
once before, on the night of their first meeting. 
Robert grasped Murphy’s fingers heartily enough, 
and Murphy returned the pressure, keeping his 
eyes, however, intently fixed upon Kavanagh’s 
face. 

‘* You see what I am doing, master, for your 
sake,” they seemed to say. 

*“*That’s well, Dick; now leave us for the 
present, for I have some private talk to finish 
with Mr. Chesney.” 

“Very good, Masther Frank.—Perhaps, Sir” 
—and here he turned to Robert with an air of 
hesitating respect— ‘‘you will kindly let me 
know when you have done, and I may come back 
again.” As he said these words he ran out of 
the cabin, as though he could bear the scene no 
longer. To address Robert as his superior thus 
voluntarily had probably been the hardest task 
which he had ever set himself to do. 

‘Poor Dick !” ejaculated Kavanagh, remorse- 
fully. ‘“‘I think that ought to content you, 
lad.” 

‘* Indeed, Sir, it was more than I asked, or 
even desired,” answered Robert. 

‘* Perhaps,” replied the other; ‘‘ but it was 
necessary. I remember when I was at the mili- 
tary college—years ago in France—the only way 


-by which a certain worthy cadet could be saved 


from a most unmerited persecution was by cre- 
ating him a sub-lieutenant; and a first-rate offi- 
cer he made.” 

“*You were in the army, then, Sir?” asked 
Robert, simply. 

** Yes and no: that is, I had a military train- 
ing, which might have been useful had circum- 
stances turned out as they were expected to do.” 

‘In Ireland, I suppose ?” 

**Yes: there is no need to make a secret of 
the matter now, even if you have not guessed it. 
I nourished a vain dream, which was only real 
inasmuch as it was dangerous. On board ship 
I was obliged to be Mr. Denton; in Herne 








Street I was Wilson. You see I keep nothing 
from you, lieutenant.” 

“Yes, Sir,” replied Robert, naively.  ‘‘I 
should like, however, if you would not-take it 
ill, to ask you one more question.” 

** What is that ?” Kavanagh’s tone became sud- 
denly impatient and even suspicious, and under 
pretense of settling his skull-cap on his head, he 
covered his eyes with his hand. ‘‘ I never prom- 
ised to tell you all my private affairs, however.” 

** Indeed, Sir, I should not be so impertinent 
as to inquire into them. But might I ask what 
sort of man is he whom they call ‘Misther Ma- 
guire ?’” . 

Kavanagh removed the hand from his face, 
and revealed an expression of great relief. 

“*Oh, Maguire!” answered he, gayly: ‘Yes, 
he is a strange fellow, and I do not wonder that 
he has excited your curiosity. Moreover, it is 
only right it should be satisfied, since it is likely 
he will be more or less mixed up with our own 
fortunes. Well, he was the son of a gentleman 
on a neighboring estate to that of my father, and 
who, like the bad boys of the story-books, ran 
away at an early age tosea. He led avery queer 
life, I fancy—what is called ‘a checkered ca- 
reer,’ which is mostly black, you know; though 
I don’t believe there was ever much real harm in 
him. When he returned home, after a quarter 
of a century, he found matters worse than he 
had left them—his father ‘evicted’ by the mort- 
gagees from what had once been his own prop- 
erty, and other unpleasantries, such as only oc- 
cur in Ireland. Then he got mixed up in ‘the 
troubles,’ and had to flee the country and save 
his skin, poor fellow—like myself.” 

** Nay, Sir, not so; for it seems to me that he 
had nothing to lose and all to gain, whereas 
you had an estate at stake.” 

‘* Thad at one time—yes,” returned Kavanagh, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ There is something in what you 
say, perhaps, though we have no right to impute 
selfish motives. You do not like Mr. Maguire, 
it seems.” 

“*T don’t dislike him, Sir, personally, but I 
confess that—of late—he has seemed to me to 
be a dangerous man.” 

“Dangerous! why dangerous?” inquired Kay- 
anagh, quickly. © 

“* Well, Sir, I can’t exactly say; but this man 
has great influence among our people, and if he 
chose to use it ill there might be great danger. 
I am certain, at all events, that that is the cap- 
tain’s opinion. You have been ill and confined 
to your cabin, so that you may not have observed 
it; but I notice that both he and the other offi- 
cers of the ship go about armed.” 

‘Armed! How long has that been the case ?” 
inquired Kavanagh, with excitement, a deep flush 
suffusing his pale face. : 

“Since the day you came on deck in your 
real character.” 

““Thatis strange,” muttered Kavanagh; ‘very 
strange. Is thisa matter of general remark; do 
the boys know it ?” ‘ 

“T think not, Sir; they do not take much no- 
tice of any thing; but there is one man that 
knows it besides myself, unless I am much mis- 
taken, and that is Maguire himself.” 

‘Ah; then he should havetold me. I mean,” 
added Kavanagh, hastily, ‘‘he should have con- 
fessed that he had been guilty of a foolish indis- 
cretion. There is no harm in him nor in my 
people, but there should be no ground for sup- 
posing harm. Keep your eyes open, Robert, - 
for the future, and, above all things, your mouth 
shut. ‘To talk of danger before some people is 
like putting a match to a fire-grate that is already 
laid. And now tell poor Dick that I am ready 
to see him. To-morrow, or the next day at 
furthest, I shall be well and about again. Good- 
day, lad, good-day.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE VOLCANIC ISLAND. 


Tue interview was over, and clearly, as it 
seemed to Robert, hurried to a close by the ti- 
dings which he had just communicated. It was 
evident that Mr. Kavanagh had been unaware 
of the effect produced by his own appearance 
among his people, and yet whey informed of it 
he had not expressed that disapprobation which 
might have been expected of him. He must 
surely have known more of Maguire also than 
he had chosen to reveal, and in that respect, as 
perhaps in others, he (Robert) was still, there- 
fore, it seemed, only half trusted. On the other 
hand, his appointment, if it could be called such, 
of second in command to his patron was at least 
a proof of extreme favor, while to the fact that 
it was genuine, Murphy’s own behavior abun- 
dantly testified. 

Neither on the next day nor for many days 
afterward did Robert again see Mr. Kavanagh. 
That gentleman was once more reported ill, and 
remained in his berth, visited only by Murphy 
and Maguire. It would have doubtless been 
within the scope of Chesney's newly conferred 
authority to insist on being admitted to the sick 
man’s cabin; but he took no advantage of this. 
The same wild cries for ‘‘ Help!” the same half- 
suffocated sounds, were repeated as he had heard 
on the previous occasion, and something hinted 
to him that, whatever might be the nature of his 
patron’s seizures, the presence of an unaccustom- 
ed witness like himself would not be welcome to 
him. The ship’s surgeon had attended the pa- 
tient in the first instance, but of late he had not 
done so, since, as he explained to Robert,the two 
men in question thoroughly understood the case, 
and were competent to deal with it. The ship 
was by this time advanced far across the Indian 
Ocean, and was within a few hundred miles of 
the western coast of Australia, and the emi- 
grants, no longer influenced by Maguire (whom 
Kavanagh’s illness seemed to have greatly sober- 
ed, and who was much engaged about the sick 
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man’s person), and’ excited by the prospect of a 
termination to their tedious voyage, passed much 
of their time on deck, looking out for the first 
glimpse of land. ‘Thus Robert made a more 
intimate acquaintance than he had hitherto done, 
not only with those under his own charge, but 
with the rest of his fellow-passengers, and was 
much struck with the difference between them. 
The Tipperary boys, with their wives and fam- 
ilies, gave but little thought to their future, ap- 

ing to. leave that, with great contentedness, 
in the hands of their patron; while the others 
were never tired of speculating like children 
upon the new world they were so rapidly ap- 
proaching, where potatoes grew without plant- 
ing, and all were masters, and none servants. 
But just when they seemed to be on the point 
of realizing these brilliant visions, Fortune, which 
had hitherto so favored the voyage of the Star of 
Erin, turned dead against her: a furious gale 
sprang up from the northwest, and drove the 
ship, under bare poles, hundreds of miles out of 
her course, at a pace she had never achicved 
when in full sail. The hatches had to be bat- 
tened down, and the unhappy tenants of the 
steerage were reduced to a condition even worse 
than that in which they had been plunged at 
first: to the horrors of seasickness were now 
added unspeakable terrors. In their dark and 
confined quarters, amidst the howling of the tem- 
pest and the straining of the ship’s timbers, they 
looked for nothing less than death from dawn 
to night, from night to dawn. ‘This continued 
for many days; and when the wind slackened 
and the ship became once more under control, 
she was pronounced by the captain to be a great- 
er distance from the desired haven than she had 
been at the beginning of the gale. The sun, in- 
deed, had once more reappeared ; the sea, like 
some passionate domestic despot, who, having 
committed endless ravage in his wrath, is aston- 
ished, now that it is over, that any one should 
remember it, wore a thousand smiles; but the 
poor passengers, huddled together on deck, and 
heart-sick with hope deferred, refused to be 
comforted, and believed themselves doomed to 
wander over the watery waste forever. Cu- 
riously enough, the condition of Kavanagh had 
improved during the late commotion, and his 
first act, when circumstances permitted of an 
interchange of talk—which had been absolutely 
impossible during the gale—was to send for 
Robert, who, to his great surprise, found his 
patron up and dressed, 

‘* Better, lad; yes, I am better,” said he, in 
answer to his congratulations; ‘‘ but this bout 
has given me a lesson. If I had died, it would 
have been heavy on my conscience—which, alas! 
has its weight to bear already—that I should 
have left my sheep, with a shepherd, indeed, but 
without the means of pasturing them. Murphy, 
it is true, is as honest as this blessed sunlight that 
at last is shining on us again; but with all the 
good-will in the world to serve me, he has no 
head for management of any kind. Here are 
three thousand pounds in English notes, of which 
you will take charge, taking care at the same 
time that nobody suspects you of being my 
banker except for current expenses. When oc- 
casion arises you will make disbursements on 
our common account and on that of my poor 
people, which I will audit from time to time. 
Then, if any thing should happen to me—I 
don’t say I apprehend it, but I think it right to 
take precautions—I leave you my trustee and 
guardian in their interests: when you shall once 
have given them a fair start, the balance may 
be retained by yourself, or, what is better, given 
to your sweetheart, from one who never knew 
her, but who wishes her well, as her marriage- 
portion.—It is my own property, mah,” cried 
Kavanagh, with sudden vehemence, and observ- 
ing Robert to hesitate. ‘* Do you suppose that 
I would give away what is not my own?” 

‘* Indeed, Sir, I was not thinking that at all,” 
answered Chesney, earnestly, ‘‘ but only of your 
great kindness and generosity: most sincerely 
do I trust that you may long live to expend this 
money to greater advantage, doubtless, than I 
should use; but it is a very large sum; and 
though such confidence can not but be gratify- 
ing to me, the responsibility is great.” 

‘* Nay, nay, lad,” said Kavanagh, reassuring- 
ly, ‘Sone can only do one’s best, which I have 
no fear but that you will do; while as to the 
mere safety of the money, it will be more secure 
with you, since you will never be suspected of 
the possession of it, than with myself. I have 
had warnings that my life is at best a precarious 
one; and though I flatter myself, could I once 
escape from this cursed imprisonment, and set a 
free foot on land— What's that?” 

A sudden turmoil had broken out on the deck 
above them; clappings of hands and shouts of 
joy were heard; and while they listened, the 
cabin door was flung open by Murphy, who 
rushed in, in a wild state of excitement, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Land, land! Begorra, Mr. Frank, we're 
there !” 

“It is impossible,” answered Kavanagh, in- 
credulously, rising from his seat, nevertheless, 
with an eager light in his eyes. ‘‘ The captain 
told me only an hour ago that it would take us a 
week to make the coast.” 

‘*Sure the coast is ready-made, then, for there 
it is, not half a dozen miles away. I've been up 


the mast-head to look, and there it lies all green - 


and glorious like Ould Ireland herself, with just 
a bit of hill like the Hill of Howth growing out 
of the middle of it.” 

‘‘The man is drunk,” said Kavanagh, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Give me your arm, Robert, and 
help me on deck, that I may see with my own 
eyes.” 

The joy and excitement in Murphy’s face 
faded as suddenly out as when the slide is with- 
drawn from a magic lantern, and leaves the 
blank white sheet. ‘‘ ‘ Drunk,’ am I ?” mutter- 
ed he, as he watched them go slowly out; ‘‘ and 





‘give me your arm, Robert!’ is it? Well, I 
obey you, Mr. Frank, and therefore obey Aim ! 
but, Holy Moses! how I hate him!” On deck 
both passengers and crew had all assembled, and 
it was with some difficulty that Robert could make 
way for his companion through the crowd to 
where the captain stood talking to one of the of- 
ficers of ship. 

‘What is it?” asked Kavanagh, eagerly. 
‘¢ What is this nonsense about land ?” 

‘*T know no more than yourself,” answered 
the captain, coldly and ungraciously, as Robert 
thought, considering that he was addressing the 
most influential passenger on board his ship, and, 
moreover, a sick man. ‘‘ That land it is, there 
is no doubt, as any glass will show you, but how 
it comes there is morethan I can tell. It is not 
in the chart, that’s certain; nor can it be the 
main-land, which lies more than five hundred 
miles to eastward.” 

Here a telescope was offered by some by-stand- 
er, and Kavanagh endeavored to adjust it, but, 
whether from excitement or the weakness arising 
from his late illness, his hand was so unsteady 
that he could make no use of it. ‘* There, do 
you take it, Robert,” said he, pettishly, ‘‘ for I 
am too weak to hold it. Tell me what you see.” 

** It is land without doubt,” answered Robert ; 
and, indeed, to the naked eye, what had seemed 
a dark cloud resting on the eastward horizon 
was already assuming color and consistency ; 
‘and if an island, it is a large one—large but 
low, except for one green hill in the centre; but 
I see no trace of trees.” 

‘* If this was in the Chinese waters,” observed 
the firm but quiet voice of Maguire, ‘‘1 should 
be at no loss to tell you what it was.” 

‘“‘ Neither should I, if I were nearing the Nee- 
dles,” answered the captain, contemptuously, 
‘* for then I should say it was the Isle of Wight.” 

** And that would be a very good guess for a 
home-voyager,” answered Maguire, coolly. “‘A 
man need only have been as far as Palermo, 
however, to see an island that-has come up out 
of the sea, and here, if I am not much mistaken, 
is one of the same kidney. Off the Philippines 
I have seen half a dozen of them.” 

** You know a deal more about sea-faring, Mr. 
Maguire, it seems to me, than when you first 
came on board,” remarked the captain, signifi- 
cantly, and regarding the object of debate at- 
tentively through his glass; ‘*and I don’t mean 
to say that you mayn’t be right as to this island. 
I’ve seen Nerita myself in the Mediterranean, 
which sprang up, as you say, in a single night ; 
but this has grass upon it, and looks a well- 
established concern enough. I only hope it has 
got fresh-water, for we shall want it before many 
days are out.” 

‘There is something shining like a silver 
thread,” observed Robert, ‘‘and running down 
from the hill-side toward the sea: that must 
surely be a river.” 

Half an hour more resolved: all doubts. The 
island in question, which had very deep water 
all about it (a circumstance that corroborated the 
idea that it was of volcanic origin), so that the 
ship could coast quite close to it, was of consid- 
erable dimensions. It was covered with such 
beautiful verdure as delighted and refreshed the 
sea-wearied eyes of all, and had at least two 
considerable streams of fresh-water, still more 
welcome to the captain’s view. A little bay on 
its more remote shore—the eastern one—formed a 
natural harbor, and into this the ship was steered 
and anchored. To see the enfranchised emi- 
grants rush on shore, some rolling like dogs or 
horses, for very joy, upon the shining sward, some 
running along the shore as though to convince 
themselves that they had at last the use of their 
legs, and all shouting with mirth, was like be- 
holding a school on ‘‘ breaking-up day.” Kav- 
anagh himself looked bright and hopeful, as 
Robert had never seen him since they had set 
sail. ‘* Murphy,” said he, ‘‘I spoke to you 
harshly and unjustly a while ago. Put that down 
to my ill health, not to ill will. Come, let us 
take our first walk upon dry land together. Do 
you think that you and Robert, between you, 
could pull me up yonder hill ?” 

**One’s plenty, Mr. Frank, for a job like that,” 
answered Murphy, eagerly: ‘‘just get astride 
upon my neck—so—that’s well. There is not a 
mother yonder with a child in her arms that feels 
the burden as light as I do now.” And before 
Robert could offer his assistance—which indeed 
he would have been loath to do, for Murphy's 
sake, who would certainly have deeply resented 
it—the faithful fellow had started for the hill 
with his master on his shoulders. Robert walk- 
ed rapidly by their side—for no slow pace would 
have kept up with Murphy’s giant strides—in 
readiness to give his aid should it be required ; 
and in that order the three left the crowd and 
climbed the hill. Arrived at the top, Kava- 
nagh descended from his human steed, who had 
showed no signs of weariness, and proceeded to 
survey this singular territory, his reconnaissance 
being supplemented by Robert’s eyes, who used 
the glass. To the latter, accustomed to the thick 
foliage of the forest, the island looked bare and 
bald enough ; but whatever its foundations might 
be composed of, the upper soil was evidently 
rich, and even at the elevation at which they 
stood, far from rocky or barren. Its whole ex- 
tent could not be less than ten miles long by 
eleven broad. 

**It is quite a little kingdom in itself,” mur- 
mured Kavanagh, delightedly. 

“* Then why should you not reign over it, Mas- 
ther Frank?” This rejoinder came from Mur- 
phy, and was a much more apt one than might 
have been expected from his lips; but it was 
characteristic of the man and of his relations 
with Kavanagh, that, whereas except for some 
gleams of humor which seemed themselves to be 
unconsciously uttered, he was for the most part 
dull and unready, it was often otherwise when 
speaking with reference to his patron’s interests ; 





his wits seemed sharpened by the anxiety he felt 
to further them; and though judgment was oft- 
en wanting even then, readiness never failed him. 
The suggestion he now made, doubtless out of 
the abundance of his personal loyalty rather than 
with any serious idea of its being realized, seem- 
ed to strike Kavanagh amazingly. 

** Reign over it!” exclaimed he, striking his 
palms together. ‘‘Why not? By Heaven! 
Dick, you have more wit than ten Maguires, 
Here is good soil, fresh-water, and room to in- 
crease and multiply. Why not establish our 
own colony here, where no flag flouts the breeze 
to remind us that we are still slaves as weil as 
exiles ?— Your judgment, Robert, is of the sober 
sort: what think you of the plan?” 

‘* Well, Sir, we can’t eat grass, nor can the 
women and children lie on the bare earth—” 

‘*There is no need for either,” interposed 
Kavanagh, enthusiastically. ‘‘We have pro- 
visions enough and to spare for months, as the 
captain told me. We have tents, too, and even 
houses that can be set up in a few hours. We 
have seeds in plenty, and agricultural implements 
of all sorts. I have money, too, far beyond what 
you imagine—for there was no need to tempt 
you with the knowledge of it, good lad, to fol- 
low my fortunes. Well, why should I not em- 
ploy it to get all we want from the main-land— 
clothes, timber, cattle—” 

‘* The whisky is getting low,” suggested Mur- 
phy, delicately. 

‘* Be serious, you omadawn.—Why not, Rob- 
ert, I say, use Melbourne as our store-house, but 
in other respects be independent of the world ? 
The prospect seems a dream—a golden dream ; 
but why should it not be realized? Why should 
I not be king, as Murphy puts it, and you prime 
minister? Why shouldn’t your Lizzy,” he add- 
ed, in Robert’s ear, ‘‘ come out and marry you ? 
A parson shall be imported for the very pur- 
pose, look you—there’s my hand on it—and aft- 
er my death you shall be king yourself, and all 
your progeny princes and princesses. Think of 
it, man—think of it!” 

The air and tone of the speaker were wild and 
excited beyond any thing that Robert had yet 
seen in him; but the theme itself seemed to ex- 
cuse it. Strange and fanciful, indeed, it was, 
but by no means ill adapted to win the ear of 
youth ; and, moreover, there was no doubt, what- 
ever might be the final success of the scheme, that 
it could be at least inaugurated. To Robert, it 
is true, it lacked the attraction which it possessed 
for his patron in its restriction to his own people 
and dependents ; but, on the other hand, here 
was a home assured for Lizzy and her kindred 
at the outset; while the idea of his wielding so 
large a personal influence in the new colony, 
both at present and in the future, was also, 
doubtless, not without its influence. 

**Do you think your people would themselves 
be in favor of such a plan?” inquired Robert, 
doubtfully. 

“Do I think! no; I am certain.” And 
Murphy laughed a laugh that carried more con- 
viction with it than even his master’s words. 

Robert himself, indeed, had little doubt that 
most if not all of Kavanagh’s immediate fol- 
lowers would hail the plan with delight, and not 
at all the less so because of its romantic wild- 
ness; but still the natural prudence of his char- 
acter, and his very knowledge that the tempta- 
tion of Lizzy’s immediate coming was having a 
greater weight with him than a// other consider- 
ations, bade him pause. 

‘*Tt matters not whether we prosper here or 
not,” continued Kavanagh, persuasively. ‘‘I 
shall get the captain to sell me a boat or two— 
one, at least, large enough to accomplish the voy- 
age to Melbourne, from which place we could 
send over for the rest. Then all could start 
afresh, as we had originally intended to do. 
But I feel certain we shall prosper here. The 
captain has already taken the bearings of the 
island, and pronounced on the harbor very fa- 
vorably : if we ourselves should not colonize it, 
be sure that others would. You were saying 
but a while ago how gladly you would welcome 
your friends the Alstons in the New World; 
with how much greater pride can you now in- 
vite them to our own private territory! No 
money shall be spared by me to further your 
wishes as to their coming ; and if the ship that 
brings them from England can not be induced 
to steer a few days out of her course, a vessel 
shall be hired to bring them out from Melbourne 
immediately upon their arrival. It is a romance, 
my lad, I grant, from first to last; but there is 
no reason why it should not be a Romance of 
Reality.” 

The enthusiasm, of the speaker’s tone, the 
brilliancy of the future he depicted, the bright- 
ness and gayety of the scene that lay stretched 
before them, combined together to sweep away 
Robert's last lingering doubts. 

**So far as I can help you, Mr. Kavanagh,” 
said he, impulsively, ‘‘ my services are altogeth- 
er at your disposal, whether here or elsewhere.” 

‘*That’s well, and spoken like yourself,” cried 
the other. ‘‘ For the present, then, they will be 
elsewhere. You must go on in the Star to Mel- 
bourne, and purchase all things that we may re- 
quire; then return to us as soon as may be.” 

‘*T will do my best, Sir,” replied Robert, hesi- 
tatingly; ‘‘ but you speak as though the affair 
was settled. There are your people to be spoken 
to, and the captain—” 

‘* Leave the people to me,” answered Kava- 
nagh, smiling; and as for the captain, you may 
take my word for it he will be glad enough 
to get rid of us.—And now, Murphy, there is 
one thing more to be done. Two hours ago I 
doubted your word when you spoke of land in 
sight—I am now about to make you compensa- 
tion. Do you happen to have a drop of whisky 
in you pocket ?” 

** Have I a drop of blood in my body, do you 
mean, Masther Frank!” replied Murphy, re- 





proachfully, and producing from his coat a flask 
of the vintage of his native land. 

Kavanagh placed it to his lips, and said, ‘I 
name this island Murphy's Island ;” then took 
a deep draught. 

**The honor is too much for the likes of 
me, Masther Frank,” returned Dick; ‘‘I feel 
quite overcome by it, and must just take a sup 
myself.—Mr., Chesney, I drink your very good 
health, and a fair voyage to Melbourne.” There 
was something cynical in Murphy’s tone, which 
perhaps at any other time would have excited 
Robert’s notice ; but his mind was too full of the 
scheme he had just heard propounded, and the 
hopes or dreams which it had evoked, to pay any 
attention to so trifling a circumstance. 

** Come, let us go down and clinch this mat- 
ter,” cried Kavanagh, impatiently ; ‘for there is 
not an hour to lose.” And they descended to the 
shore accordingly. 

{ro BE OONTINUED.] 











USEFUL RECIPES. 


To press a Rump or Brrr Bovriur Fasnton.—Take 
the bone out of a rump of beef, wash it, and then 
pour a gill of vinegar over it. Dredge it well with 
flour, and put it in a pot large enough to turn conven- 
iently; pour over it three pints of water; then put the 
pot over the fire until it boils. Prepare and cut small 
pieces of cabbages, carrots, potatoes, and turnips, near- 
ly a half-pint bowlful of each, which you may add to 
the beef ; also two onions, sliced, and a sprig of sweet- 
marjoram. Season all with two table-spoonfuls of 
salt, and nearly one of pepper. When the pot has 
come to a full boil, it may be set over coals on the 
hearth, closely covered. It should be kept stewing 
constantly but slowly at least five hours. As there 
will not be liquor enough to cover the beef, it should 
be frequently turned over in the pot. Pickled capers, 
or cucumbers cut in small pieces, are a great improve- 
ment to the sauce. 

PumpKIn Pupping.—One quart of pumpkin after it 
is stewed and mashed fine through a sieve, one pint of 
rich cream, six spoonfuls of chopped beef suet, or a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and eight table-spoonfuls 
of sugar, four eggs, a wine-glassful of wine, and half 
that quantity of brandy, half a nutmeg, and a dessert- 
spoonful of ground ginger. This recipe will do for 
potato pudding, Irish or sweet; if sweet, less sugar is 
required. Line pie-plates witb pastry rolled thin at 
bottom, and ornament the top with twisted strips laid 
crosswise. 

Frenou Fritrers.—One quart of milk; boil half of 
it; mix the other half cold with one quart of flour. 
With this last thicken the boiling milk, and let all cook 
together till well done. While cooling, beat ten eggs 
light. Add a tea-spoonful of salt. Beat the eggs into 
the batter, adding a spoonful at a time until all is in. 
Have a small oven half full of boiling lard. This will 
require at least a pound. Allow not quite a spoonful 
of the batter to a fritter. Take them out before they 
turn dark, put them in a drainer bowl, in order that 
they may be well drained from the lard. Begin to fry 
them before your meat dinner is sent to table. 

Frirrers (another way).—One quart of flour, with 
two eggs, or four if convenient; one tea-spoonful of 
soda stirred into one quart of buttermilk. Drop from 
&@ spoon into boiling lard. Drain well. Serve with 
wine and sugar, West India sirup, or French sauce, for 
which see Harper’s Bazar, No. 10, Vol. V. 

Gratep Cuxrzss.—A fine appetizer is furnished by 
simply grating up the rind of any nice cheese. Eat it 
with butter crackers or thin biscuit. 

Lemon Puppine.—The peels of two large fresh lem- 
ons grated on sugar, or boiled and beat in a mortar; 
half a pound of sugar; the juice of a large lemon; half 
a pound of butter; ten eggs, half the whites left out. 
Beat all well together, and after lining your dish or 
plates with puff paste, bake. Sift over the top finely 
powdered sugar just before you send to table. 

Maoaront Mrianese.—Throw your macaroni into 
boiling water, allowing it plenty of room for swelling. 
Add some salt, and let it. be well covered with water. 
Let it boil for twenty-five minutes; drain it in a col- 
ander; then put it in a deep earthenware baking-dish 
in successive layers of macaroni and grated cheese. 
A little Cayenne pepper greatly improves the flavor 
also. Lay on the top slices of fresh butter, a quarter 
of a pound being enough for a large dishful. Pour 
over it enough unskimmed morning’s milk to cover 
the whole, and bake in a regularly heated oven for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. Serve up quickly, and do not 
let it become dry by exposure to too intense a heat. 
Be careful in purchasing macaroni to get the genuine 
Italian article. The American imitation can not be 
made into a very nice dish—at least none that I have 
ever seen. 

Coooa-nut Batis.—One and a half pounds of sugar, 
one pint of water, one tumblerful of cocoa-nut milk. 
Boil it until it candies. Stir into it a good-sized cocoa- 
nut, grated. When cold enough, make into balls. 

Appte Puppine.—Take ten eggs. Leave out half 
of the whites. A pint of apples stewed and passed 
through a sieve, half a pound of butter, the rind of 
two lemons, and the juice of one. Sweeten it as you 
please, and bake in pastry. This quantity will fill two 
deep pie-plates. 

Goop Motasses Puppras.—To one pint of molasses, 
measured after it has been stewed until very thick, 
add a heaping table-spoonful of butter and four light- 
ly beaten eggs, the whites and yolks whisked up sep~ 
arately. Flavor highly with the rind and juice of lem- 
ons, or in default of these, season with cloves or nut- 
meg. Bake in pie-plates lined with pastry, plain or 
rich as preferred. 

To Spice a Rounp or BeEer.—One ounce of powder- 
ed Cayenne- pepper, half an ounce of cloves, half an 
ounce of allspice, and two nutmegs. Rub into your 
beef first an ounce of saltpetre, then a cupful of sugar, 
and two handfuls of salt. Break up the spices fine, 
and add them, laying the round in a large bowl or other 
covered vessel tight enough to hold the brine that will 
be forming. Turn the beef every morning, rubbing 
the spices in with the hand. It may be cooked in a 
fortnight, or left for six weeks. Stew in a pot, with 
beef suet strewed fine over it. Add some beef gravy, 
or a quart of water and a bottle of port-wine or claret. 
It must be done slowly, taking care to keep in the 
steam. It will require three or four hours, perhaps 
five, according to the size. Cook it also in the pickle 
drawn from the beef, adding three or four gallons of 
boiling water. Take care that it does not touch the 
vessel it is boiled in. If you choose you may tie it in 
a cloth, or wrap it in a coarse paste made for the pur- 
pose. A large round often keeps until too hard and 
dry to use; it is better than ever then for a relish if 
grated up fine, and is especially nice for tea. 
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Ladies’ Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 
Fig. 1.—The front hair for this coiffure is 
combed up partly over crépes and partly smooth, 
and covers the beginning of a braid which extends 
from the temples and falls low in the neck. The 
remaining hair is crimped, and partly arranged in 
pufts; the ends form short curls in the back. 
Fig. 2.—The upper part of the front hair is 
waved, and is first combed on the forehead and 








Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Cotrrure. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


















Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Corrrure. 


then upward. ‘The side hair is all 
combed up. All of the remaining hair 
is arranged in putts of different sizes 
over crépes, Wd 

Figs. 3 and 4.—For this coiffare, of 
which Fig. 3 shows the front, and Fig. 
4 the back, the front hair is partly ar- 
ranged in short curls fastened by pearl 
combs, and partly combed up over a 
crépe. The puffed back hair covers 
the beginning of two braids, which are 
wound around the crown, and 
which complete the coiffure. 
The back hair ends in curls of 
different lengths underneath 
the back braid. 


Needle-work and 
Tatted Edging for 
Curtains, Covers, etc. 
See illustration on page 149. 
Tnis edging is suitable for 
trimming curtains, window- 
shades, covers, etc. ; it con- 
sists of separate rosettes, 
worked with twisted cotton, 
! No. 100, which are 
} joined on the under 
4 edge with a tatted 


Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD.—FRonrt. 
For pattern and doscrigtion see 
Supplement, No. IX., 
Figs. 29-33, 


Frock For CHILD FROM 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
. ment, No. IIL., Fi 13, 


tion, 3ds. 6th round.—After a thread interval of half an 
inch always work 1 ring of 4 ds., fasten to the next joining 
thread of two rings in the preceding round, 4.ds. Having 
in this manner worked the requisite number of rosettes, join 
them on the outer edge with a round worked as shown by 
the illustration, and consisting of rings and scallops, and 
then button-hole stitch them on the embroidered Swiss mus- 
lin as shown by the illustration. Instead of working the 
embroidery shown by the illustration, any desirable. needle- 
work border may be applied on the Swiss muslin. 
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Fig. 4.—Lapy’s CorrrurE.—Back. 
[See Fig. 3.] 










Key-Basket with Point Russe 
mbroidery. 
See illustration on page 149, 

Tuts key-basket, which is curved 
on the upper edge, is made of fine 
yellow straw plaiting, and is three 
inches and three-quarters high at the 
pointed ends, and two inches and a 
half high in the middle underneath 
the handle. The outside of the 
basket is ornamented with a scal- 
loped lambrequin of light fawn-col- 
ored cloth, on which is fast- 
ened black guipure lace some- | 
what narrower, as shown by | 
the illustration, with point 
Russe embroidery of blue 
saddler’s silk. Instead of 
black, white or écru guipure 
lace may be used to trim the 
lambrequin. The hollows be- 
tween the scallops are orna- 
mented with blue silk tassels. 
The ends of the basket are 
covered above the lambre- 
quins to the point with pleat- 
ed blue satin, and 
are trimmed with 
a ruche of blue 


igs. 7- 


Fig. 2.—Frock For Grrt From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD.—Back. 
For a. -_ oe 
Scription see Suppie- 
ment, No. 1x 


round, and button- 
hole stitched on a 
piece of embroid- 
ered Swiss muslin. 
Begin each rosette in 
the middle, and work 
6 rounds as follows : 
Ist round.—l ring 
of 1 ds. (double 
stitch), 8 p. (picot) 
separated each by 2 
ds., 1 ds.; tie the 
ends of the thread 


together and cut 
them off. 2d round. 
—This round is 


worked alternately 


hig. 1.—Tvutie, Bronpr, anp Gros Grain Rippon BreTELLE-Ficnv.—FRont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 18-20. 
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Figs. 29-33, satin ribbon pleat- 


ed in leaf-shape. 
A _box- pleated 
ruche of similar 
ribbon trims the 
upper edge of the 
basket on the in- F 
side. Bows and 
ends of blue rib- 
bon arranged on 
each side of the 
handles and on 
the ends of the 
basket, as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, complete the 
trimming. 





Frock ror Cuitp From 1 To 3 Years OLp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 25-28. 





with one and with two threads; the rings are always worked with 
one (the foundation thread), and the scallops with both threads. 
* L ring of 6 ds., fasten to the next p. of the preceding round, 
6 ds.; t. (turn the 
work), 1 scallop of 4 
ds., 1 p., 4 ds.; re- 
peat from *. The 
3d round consists of 
8 figures; for each 
figure work 3 rings, 
consisting each of % 
ds., 5 p. separated 
each by 2 ds., 3 ds. 
In working the mid- 
dle ring of each figure, 
instead of forming 
the middle p., fasten 
to the next p. of a 
scallop in the preced- 
inground, 4thround 
(with two threads).— 
Fasten both threads 
to a p. of a figure in 
the preceding round, 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, *« 1 scallop 
of 2 ds., 5 p. sepa- 
rated each by 2 ds.. 
2 ds., fasten toap. of | 2 
the preceding-round ; 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. 5th round. 
—After a thread in- 2 
terval of a quarter of | 
an inch each always 
work 1 ring of 3 ds., 
fasten to ap. of the 
preceding round as 
shown by the illustra- 
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Fig. 2.—Toutir, Bronpg, anp Gros Grain Rippon Brete.ie-Ficnu.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 18-20. 
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Jewel-Case with Gold Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 149. 

Tus jewel-case is made of card-board covered with velvet, 
ornamented in gold embroidery, and is set into a frame of turned 
and bronzed wooden bars. ‘The case, including the frame, is six- 
teen inches long, eight inches and a half high, and six inches and 
a half wide. The embroidery, consisting of the initial on the lid 
and narrow borders on the front and sides, is worked with gold 
bullion, gold cord, and gold thread in satin and half-polka stitch. 
The inside of the case is divided into halves, each half is furnished 
with three movable boxes of card-board lined with white silk fo~ 
holding the jewelry. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Fancy Costumes, Figs. 1-8. 


Fig. 1.—Pacr’s Costume. ‘The-square-necked waist and short. 


pleated skirt of this costume are made of dark blue satin, trimmed 
with inlaid silver braid. High blouse with long sleeves of pleated 
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Tig. 1.—Emrromerep CasumMere Hovse Jacket.—FRront. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 3-6. 
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Fig. 1.—Pacr. Fig. 2.—ANcIENT GERMAN 


BARONESS. GIRL. 


Fig. 3.—ITaLIaAn 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


CASHMERE, GUIPURE INSERTION, AND Lace 'TALMA. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1 and 2. 


white silk. Blue satin beret, trimmed with silver braid 
white feather. 

Fig. 2,—Anctent GERMAN Baroness’s Costume. Maize gros 
grain dress with low-necked basque-waist, trimmed with silk fringe 
of a darker shade and with velvet ribbon set on in points. Sash 
and bows of gros grain ribbon of the color of the fringe. ‘The sleeve 
puffs are made of white satin. White crape chemise Russe. High 
comb of gilt bronze. 

Fig. 3.—Iratian Girt’s Costume. Skirt and over dress of 
dark blue serge; the former is trimmed with a strip of black velvet, 
and the latter with gold braid. Peasant waist of red cashmere, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon and gold embroidery. Light 
foulard apron. Half-high chemise of white batiste. Fine linen 


and a 


kerchief, and jeweled hair-pins in the hair. 
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‘Fig. 4.—Cavauier. Fig. 5.—Ciown. 


Fias. 1-8.—BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ FANCY COSTUMES, 


Fig. 6.—Waitinc-Matp. 


158 


Fig. 4.—Cava.ier’s Costume. ‘The trowsers and doublet arg 
made of brown velvet; the trowsers are gathered at the botton 
and trimmed with brown satin bows. The doublet is trimmed 
with silver braid. Wide collar of embroidered linen. White sill; 
stockings and brown satin shoes with buckles. 

Fig. 5.—Citown’s Costumr. The trowsers and frock of thii 
costume are made of white shirting, and are trimmed with large 
buttons. Batiste frill for the neck. High white hat, wound with 
red ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Watrtinc-marp’s Costume. Skirt of gray and blue 
striped cashmere ; over-skirt and square-necked basque-waist of 
gray cashmere, trimmed with blue silk. Apron, under-sleeves, 
chemise Russe, and cap of embroidered white Swiss muslin. 

Fig. 7.—Renaissance Costume. White satin under dress, 
with white lace flounces and pink satin ruches. Pink silk damask 
over dress, trimmed with pleated strips of pink satin. White lace 
under-sleeves. Wreath of roses in the hair. 


Fig. 8.—GerMan Peasant Girv’s Costume. ‘The skirt and 


Fig. 2.—EMBrOIDERED CASHMERE Houser JACKET.—Back, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 3-6. 
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Fig. 8.—PEASANT 
GIRL, 


Fig. 7.—LApy oF THE 
RENAISSANCE, 
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sleeveless waist are made of blue woole: ma- 
terial; the waist is furnished with a bosom of 
red cashmere edged with gold buttons and laced 
with gold braid. The skirt is trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon and gold braid. Batiste chemisette 
with long sleeves, red 2n4 white striped percale 
apron fastened by a metal chain. Straw round 
hat trimmed with a wreath of wild flowers. 





DOROTHY. 


A REVERIE SUGGESTED BY THE NAME UPON A PANE. 


Sue, then, must once have looked, as I 
Look now, across the level rye, 

Past church and manor-house, and seen, 
As now I ‘see, the village green, 

The bridge, and Walton's River—she 
Whose old-world name was Dorothy. 


The swallows must have twittered, too, 
Above her head; the roses blew 

Below, no doubt—and, sure, the south 
Crept up the wall and kissed her mouth— 
That wistful mouth, which comes to me 
Linked with her name of Dorothy. 


What was she like? I picture her 
Unmeet for uncouth worshiper— 
Soft, pensive—far too subtly strung 
To suit the sour bucolic tongue, 
Whose thwarted prying could but see 
**Ma’am Fine-airs” in Miss Dorothy. 


How not? She liked, maybe, perfume, 
Soft textures, lace, a half-lit room ; 
Perchance too candidly preferred 
Clarissa to a gossip’s word ; 

And, for the rest, would seem to be 
Or dull or proud—this Dorothy. 


Poor child—with heart the down-lined nest 
Of warmest instincts unconfessed— 

Soft, callow things that vaguely felt 

The breeze caress, the sunlight melt, 

But yet, by some obscure decree 
Unwinged from birth—poor Dorothy! 


Not less I dream her mute desire 

To acred churl and booby squire, 

Now pale, with timorous eyes that filled 
At ‘‘twice-told tales” of foxes killed ; 

Now trembling when slow tongues grew free 
*Twixt love and port—poor Dorothy! 


*Twas then she'd seek this nook, and find 
Its evening landscape balmy-kind ; 

And here, where still her gentle name 
Lives on the old green glass, would frame 
Fond dreams of half-heard harmony 
"T'wixt heart and heart. Poor Dorothy! 


L’ENVOI. 
These last I spoke. Then Florence said, 
Behind me, ‘‘ Dreams! delusions, Fred! 
How strange it is you bards must go 
So far to find a subject, though! 
Are there no people living, pray, 
Fit for a rhymer’s holiday ?— 
Besides, you make mistakes, you see: 
"Twas I who wrote that * Dorothy.’” 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrESPONDEDT. | 


The dead Emperor.—Baron Grant.—‘“‘ Jane.”—The 
Burial of Bulwer. . 
a S° the Emperor is dead !”’ was the universal 
speech when men met one another on that 
day of the sad news from Chiselhurst. ‘‘ The 
Emperor is dead!” yet though he has left an 
heir, few add, even in France, as was the custom 
under the old monarchy, ‘‘ Long live the Km- 
peror!” Here, in Engiand, indeed, it is not as 
the head of a dynasty that the dead man is now 
led, so much as a partaker to the full in 
the sufferings of our common humanity. What 
sical wretchedness must that pale, proud man 
ave endured in silence for so many years! what 
agonies in addition to his mental ones, on that 
day at Sedan, when he beheld France lost, and 
sat on his horse, *‘ holding on with his hands, in 
torment,” for five mortal hours! Well may he 
have offered his life ‘‘ with eagerness” to the 
Prussian bullets there, and better for his memory 
had one of them reached his heart. Curiously 
enough, Camden House, Chiselhurst, had a fatal 
notoriety sixty years ago, when its inmates had 
also cause to send for the first surgeon in Lon- 
don, The master and mistress of the house 
were murdered by their footman, though when 
the maid-servant entered their apartment in the 
morning her mistress was still alive. A messen- 
ger was dispatched post-haste for Mr. Astley 
Cooper, who failed, however, to save the patient, 
as another generation of surgeons have failed 
now. 

As a man, the Emperor is much regretted, for 
his personal friends are numerous, and he was 
one who stuck to his friends ; but as an ex-ruler, 
this lessening by one of the many pretenders to 
the government of unhappy France is here not 
much deplored. 

Of course our national snobbism takes this 
opportunity to display itself very notably. It is 
well enough for the court to go into mourning 
for ten days, but it is very absurd for Mrs. Jen- 
kyns to put off her dinner-party for the 15th on 
account of the imperial funeral. Yet many of 
our Mrs. Jenkynses have done so. When the 
late Emperor of Russia died, we knew a lady 
who did not, indeed, put off her dinner, but who 
had it served in the old English fashion, with thé 
various dishes on the table. She thought that 
not dining @ /a Russe, as usual, would be a deli- 
cate piece of respect to the Czar! 

Your Mr,-Edwin James, and ours, has ap- 
pealed to the Common-Law Judges to reverse 
the decision of the benchers of the Temple, who | 





in 1861 struck his name off the books of their 
society and canceled his call to the bar. He 
declares that only the want of funds during his 
twelve ’ residence in the States of New 
York and New Jersey has hitherto prevented his 
making this application. If the matter is gone 
into, we shall hear some curious disclosures re- 
specting this gentleman and his transactions with 
the present Lord Yarborough. 

There is rather a good epigram going about 
concerning Mr. Albert Grant, our great city 
speculator, whose detractors, who are many, 
would probably describe as such without the s. 
He has been recently made a baron—Heaven 
knows by whom or where!—and calls himself 
Baron Grant, which has provoked the following: 

“A title a king may give, 
Honor he can’t; 
And a title without honor 
Is but a Baron Grant.” 

A pretty love-story comes from Freshwater, 
where ‘Tennyson lives, and which has an ap- 
propriate poetic touch about it. At the same 
spot dwells Mrs. Cameron, the most artistic 
photographist in England, and whose works are 
both pictures and studies. A gentleman called 
one day upon her, and, with an apology for the 
intrusion, requested to know the address of the 
original of one of her photographs—a very noble- 
looking young lady. It might be foolish, he 
said, but he had fallen in love with that picto- 
rial presentment as completely as ever did Pyg- 
malion with his statue. Having satisfied his 
hostess of his respectability and good intentions, 
she smiled and rang the bell. 

**Send Jane,” said she. 

Jane was one of her domestics, and appeared 
accordingly: she was also the original of the 
picture. Mrs. Cameron is famous for the ideal- 
ization of her works, yet the gentleman was so 
satisfied with ‘‘ Jane” as she was in the flesh 
that he became none the less her wooer—nay, 
her winner also, for, as may be supposed, the 
photographed one did not turn out ‘‘a negative.” 

On Saturday last Lord Lytton was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, not, however, in ‘‘ Poet’s 
Corner,” where lie his brethren of the pen, but 
in the neighboring St. Edmund’s Chapel, next 
to the grave of Humphrey Bouchier, an ances- 
tor of his own, who fell in 1471 at the battle of 
Barnet, and whose story he tells in the Last of 
the Barons. The funeral was numerously at- 
tended, though it could not be expected that the 
tribute of a people’s love would be paid to him 
as it was to Dickens. It seems Lord Lytton 
suffered from a discharge of the ear (probably 
in consequence of some diseased bone), just as 
the former did from a malady in his foot. He 
had a nervous fear of being buried alive, and 
left directions behind him that after death, or 
presumed death, his body should be allowed to 
remain for three days untouched, after which 
medical men were to ascertain that he was really 
dead, and certify accordingly. Like the three 
novelists who have preceded him by but so short 
a space into the land of shadows—'Thackeray, 
Dickens, and Lever—he may have been said to 
have died in’harness. Fortunately for his read- 
ers, the MS. of Kenelm Chillingley, his last fiction, 
is said to be complete, and only the sprightly 
Parisians (now appearing in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine) remains unfinished. So diligent and active 
a worker could, indeed, scarcely have died at any 
time without leaving some ‘‘ broken column,” 
some beginning of a new fancy, which no other 
hand may attempt to consummate. The dis- 
closure that the author of the Coming Race was 
the same with that of Pelham and the Caxtons 
has taken all the literary world by surprise, and 
certainly adds greatly to the marvel of Bulwer’s 
many-sided mind. If I were to hear that he had 
written the Letters of an Englishman in the 
Times (a modern puzzle that may rank with 
that of Junius), or the Vestiges of Creation, the 
information would scarcely now astonish me. 

R. Kemscer, of London. 








MOTHER RUE’S CASHMERE 
SHAWL. 


& a your soul! how air ye, Miss Sover- 
eign ?” said a bent, wizened old woman, 
accosting a lady who was giving some orders ina 
store. ‘‘I should hev knowed ye if I'd met you 
in the New Jerusalem: you ain’t a day older’n 
you wus a dozen year ago.” ‘The old woman 
wore a rusty alpaca, and a tattered woolen shawl 
that did service at the same time for a bonnet. 

“*T really—I beg your pardon,” murmured Mrs. 
Sovereign, smiling apologetically upon the poor 
old face, and trying to bring to mind all the old 
women she had ever met. ‘‘Is it Mrs. Rue?” 

“Bless your eyes! I knew you wouldn't for- 
get an old neighbor—when I made your wedding- 
cake, too! Now there’s many a fine lady like 
you would hev jest made as if she’d never sot 
eyes on sich a shabby old body as me; but you 
never wus proud. Lor sakes! I wish I hed my 
teeth in! I jest thought of it. I’d ’a put ’em in 
if I’d knowed I wus going fur ter see you; but, ye 
see, I thought there’d be nobody here ter take a 
grain of notice of me. That’s jest the way—go 
without a thing, and you're sure ter wish ye hed 
it; keep on your old gown, and company’s cer- 
tain ter call!” 

‘**You’ve grown into a philosopher since we 
met,” said Mrs. Sovereign. 

** Like as not,” answered Mrs. Rue, whose no- 
tions of philosophy were rather hazy. ‘‘ But, you 
see, I wus allus one of them folks as set a sight by 
appearances—more’s the pity! And the teeth, 
I got ’em by way of a slant; and somehow or 
other when I don’t hev ’em in, the roof of my 
mouth seems ter go clear up ter the top my head. 
You see, there wus a young fellow as wus a den- 
tist—a sort of peddling dentist—and he wus took 
down with the small-pox, and nobody ter look 
after him but them as wus scared ter death of it ; 





but as it wa’n’t no great account ter me noway, 
and I couldn’t be much worse off in t’other 
place, if I died of it, than with ’Liza Ann, why, 
I jest up and nursed him clean through with it; 
and when he got well, says he, 
, *'* What shall I do fur you fur all you've done 
in my behalf?’ And says I, 

*** Nothing whatsomever. I wus only curi- 
ous to know if I’d be liable to the disease.’ 

‘** Nonsense,’ says he; ‘I want ter pay you in 
some way.’ And as he wusn’t forehanded, and I 
knowed how ter feel fur them as wasn’t, and as 


_it wus all in his line, I said, 


*<* Well, if you’re bent on it, make me a set of 
teeth.” And I’m awful sorry I ain’t got ’em in.” 

** Indeed you deserved them,” returned Mrs. 
Sovereign. ‘‘ But don’t concern yourself about 
it; Ishouldn’t know that you were without them 


‘if you had not told me.” 


**Oh yes, you would, begging your pardon, if 


- you wus onst ter see them in. 


“You are dropping a piece of steak from your 
paper,” observed Mrs. Sovereign. 

*¢* Lor! I wouldn't mind losing the whole of it, 
I’m that glad at seeing you, only ’Liza Ann would 
raise sich a rumpus; she wouldn’t take no ex- 
cuses; and it couldn’t be made up ter her no- 
way! I s’pose she’s a-scolding now, ‘cause I 
ain’t at home frying this ’ere; but I left the ta- 
ble all sot, and the water a-biling fur the tea.” 

‘* And who is ‘Liza Ann?” 

**Goodness! I thought every body knew ’Liza 
Ann—leastways, she thinks they do. Why, she’s 
my Tom’s widder ; an’ he left word on his dy- 
ing-bed that she wus ter pervide fur me as long 
as I lived, an’ sometimes I think she’s a-trying 
ter see how soon she can git rid of me.” 

‘* And do you still live in Joy’s Court?” pur- 
sued Mrs. Sovereign. 

‘¢Sakes alive! didn’t you know that we'd left 
that there these ten year? I s'posed that wus 
town talk. I wish ter goodness I hed my teeth in, 
and I'd walk along with you a bit, ter hev a lit- 
tle chat, and not keep you a-waiting.” 

**Oh, never mind your teeth.” Another wom- 
an might have hinted that she had her tongue 
left. 

‘Now that’s downright Christian in you. I 
take it, Liza Ann herself wouldn’t be seen out- 
doors with me in this old gown; and it wa’n’t 
but yesterday as I met Miss Deacon Merit, 
and stopped ter ask after the deacon’s numb- 
palsy, and she jest makes as though she wusn’t 
looking my way, and walks straight on. I tell 
ye what, Miss Sovereign, if ye want ter find out 
the natur’ of folks, what virtues they’re made of, 
and what air hung onto ’em like their clothes, 
jest lose your worldly prosperity and your good 
looks, and wear out your store clothes. But 
that Cashmere shawl is ter blame fur it all— 
plague take it!” 

‘*What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Sover- 
eign. 

** Oh, like as not you never see me wear it. 
I never hed it on my back more’n twice. I felt 
as if I wus carrying of Christian’s burden every 
time I put it on. ‘Liza Ann don’t know I've 
got it—she’d take it away if she did. I keeps it 
sewed up in a towel in my straw bed—there 
wa’n’t nowhere else out of the way of ’Liza Ann’s 
prying eyes. I can’t bear the sight of that shawl: 
it makes my eyes smart ter look at it, and the 
tears jest come of their own accord. Sometimes 
I’ve bin half a mind ter sell it ; but, sakes alive! 
you can’t never git the vally of a thing like 
that!” 

‘*¢ And how much did you give for it?” asked 
her listener. 

** A hunderd dollars !—silver ones! It blis- 
ters my tongue ter tell it! A hunderd dollars, 
if I’m a sinner; and I’ve wore it twice, and hed 
more wretchedness out of it than there air threads 
wove into it !” 

‘*Oh! oh!” sighed Mrs. Sovereign, wondering 
if her companion was in her right mind. 

**Yes, I hev. Sometimes I’ve thought if I 
could git a hunderd dollars fur it agin—though, 
of course, I couldn’t—it would be jest enough ter 
take me into the Old Ladies’ Home—that’s one 
_of my castles in the air—so’t I'd be out of ’Liza 
Ann’s reach. I’ve thought maybe the grave 
couldn’t be so bad if Liza Ann wusn’t there too!” 

‘*Dear, dear! But you were telling me 
about the shawl ?” 

**Lor, yes! I’ve got a habit of wandering 
onto me like my old grandmother. She'd begin 
a-telling how the children got the measles, and 
she'd let ye into the private history of,half the 
family by the way, and wind up, like as not, 
with a fortin somebody wus expecting from An- 
gland. Wa’al, I dunno as you remember the 
widder Niles’s son that went a-voyaging ter the 
world’s end? ‘They do say how that he wus 
rich as Croysus, but she never got no more’n his 
cheest after he wus lost overboard. You see, she 
wus expecting of him home, and his cheest came 
instead. Wa/’al, Miss Niles, she didn’t so much as 
open it fur six months ; and then she found this 
’ere shawl in it, which I s’pose he wus a-bring- 
ing home ter her. I sometimes wish she never 
hed opened it! Howsomever, the minute I 
clapped my eyes on the shawl I wus covetous 
of it, and I never rested till I got it. I thought 
it wus the most beautifulest thing I’d ever sot 
eyes on. It looked as if it wus all wove of ru- 
bies and precious stones, and it wus most all bor- 
der, saving a bit of scarlet about as big as a ban- 
dana handkerchief! Now, you see, I'd never 
owned a shawl but this ‘ere robroy that I’ve got 
on; and though it wa’n’t so nigh used up as it 
is now, it hed lost considerable of its bloom; 
and so, one day, when Miss Niles dropped in, and 
said she hedn’t no heart fur nothing sence James’s 
death, and she shouldn’t never wear nothing but 
black clothes the rest of her life, and how her 
only desire now wus ter go out ter Indy fur a mis- 
sionary, and if she could only raise a hunderd 
dollars on that Cashmere shawl, ’twould help pay 
her way, and after that the Board would take care 





of her, it seemed a sort of a pious duty ter help 
her out, if she felt acall. Leastways, it wus one 
of the biggest temptations that ever beset a poor 
vain mortal, We wus a-buying back the house 
in Joy’s Court at that time—fur, ye see, my hus- 
band’s name hed bin on Mr. Grew’s paper, and 
what did he do but up and fail, and obleege us 
ter mortgage the house! Wa’al, I said it then, 
and I say it now, that it ain’t proper fur a man 
ter put his name ter another man’s paper, and 
leave his family out in the cold—not that I blames 
John half so much as myself, fur he did it jest 
ter obleege, and I bought the shawl only ter 
please myself! We wus trying ter git enough ter- 
gither, you understand, ter pay off the mortgage, 
and some years we couldn’t do no better than ter 
pay the interest. I worked amazing hard. I took 
old Miss Lamson ter board—and a heap of trouble 
she wus, poor soul, with her rheumatics and tic- 
doloreux; and she hed ter hev skeleton jelly 
made for her, and lastly she hed ter be fed; 
and it wa’n’t no fool of a job—she wus a powerful 
eater! But I never give her a hasty word, nor 
a-wry look; and I treated her as handsome as 
if she’d ’a bin my own mother, or the fust lady 
in the land. You see, the town paid fur her 
board—and a migthy small one it wus, but it 
helped; and after she’d gone home I hed more 
time, and I took in needle-work, and I’d raked 
and scraped a hunderd and some odd dollars ter- 
gither—my John he’d bin laid up with rheumat- 
ic fever, and hedn’t got nothing aforehand that 
year—and I wus going ter pay it down that very 
next Monday, when Miss Niles and the shawl 
they come in a Saturday ! 

**T hed a great struggle with myself fust. It 
kep’ me a-turning and twisting all night a-mak- 
ing up of my mind. I hankered after that 
shawl like all possessed, till it seemed as if I 
couldn’t be happy without it noway, though 
all the while I knowed I'd no business with any 
thing so grand. But all the neighbors hed hed 
new shawls that fall, even Miss Grew—lor! they 
rides in their carriage ter-day, and goes about 
cracking in their silks, as if failing and bringing 
honest folks inter poverty wa’n’t a crying sin !— 
and I thought ter myself how this one would be 
crazy with envy when she saw me sail out in my 
new Cashmere, and the other one and her Bay 
State would be cast inter the shade. So, without 
onst thinking that I hedn’t nothing, like gowns 
and fixings, ter correspond, I jest paid Miss 
Niles the money, and carried my shaw] up stairs. 
Wa’al, she wa’n’t no sooner out of the house than 
I'd give a farm not ter hev bought it; but I wus 
too proud ter call her back, and I’ve allus hed 
her heavy on my mind, as well as the shaw] ; for, 
you know, she wus lost a-going ter Indy, and I 
somehow felt sort of responsible—seeing, too, as 
she wus the last of her family. Wa’al, John he 
didn’t know I hed the hunderd dollars—I’d kep’ 
it fur a surprise—and now I couldn’t make up 
my mind ter tell him about the shawl. So when it 
came Sunday I put it on with my old delaine, and 
my rough-and-ready straw bonnet, and sneaked 
down the back stairs ter meeting without saying 
a word ter him—he hedn’t got able ter be out 
himself—and I felt so horrid mean about it that 
when Miss Jenkins said, ‘ What a splendid new 
shawl you're a-wearing of!’ it didn’t give me the 
leastest quiver of pleasure as ever wus; nor 
when Miss Grimalkin said, ‘It really'don’t seem 
worth while ter hev such a dressy shawl ter wear 
about here, where there’s nobody ter see—now, 
does it ?? nor when Miss Little declared, ‘ There 
wasn’t nothing like a shawl ter cover up your 
old gowns, and make ye look respectable!’ though 
I knew it wus all spite and jealousy that made 
their words stinging. I’ve come ter think I'd 
rither hev my neighbors good-natured than en- 
vious as [ git along in years, I wa’n’t half so 
comfortable in my Cashmere as I'd bin in the 
old robroy; and after I wore it twice I took 
sich a disliking ter it that I jest hid it away, and 
went back ter the robroy. But Iallus felt as if 
the Cashmere hed crippled us. Ye see, we allus 
has ter pay fur our luxuries, even‘after we've got 
tired of ‘em. Money wus ‘harder ter git after 
that, or perhaps I'd misused my opportunity and 
didn’t desarve another. Howsomever, Mr. Dou- 
bleday, who held the mortgage, died, and his son 
foreclosed, and turned us out o’ house and home! 
After that there wusn’t much ter hinder us 
from going down hill pretty lively. John he 
lost courage, and wus gitting weakly; the chil- 
dren died one after another, except Tom, and 
*Liza Ann she worrited the life out of Aim in 
time; and so here I am, an old woman, with 
naught in the world but a set of teeth and that 
there Cashmere shawl. You see, if I hed paid the 
money onto the mortgage, it would hev give 
John a lift, and put some spirit inter him—fur 
work never seems so light as when you're gitting 
ahead—and then maybe I shouldn’t hev hed ret- 
ribution a-follering of me round all my days in 
the shape of ’Liza Ann a-twitting me of being a 
burden and a millstone around the neck of she 
and the children; though, goodness knows, I 
slave well fur all I git—what with being up at 
five o’ mornings, making pies, and frying of 
griddle-cakes, and standing at the wash-tub, till 
my feet were that numb they wouldn’t bear me! 
But it ain’t no use. You may do ninety-nine 
things fur some folks, and if you don’t do the 
hundredth, ye might as well let it all alone; and 
’Liza Ann’s one on ’em; though I don’t want 
ter be complaining, only a pot must bile over 
onst in a while, onless the fire goes out; and 
you're an old friend, so’t I've made free ter tell ye 
about the shawl. A body must speak now and 
agin about what’s worrying ’em, and there’s no 
sympathy in ’Liza Ann more’n a tommyhawk ! 

“And did you never speak to your husband 
about the shawl?” asked Mrs. Sovereign. ? 

“Bless you, yes; and he said as how it 
wouldn’t hev made no difference noway: Dou- 
bleday’d hev foreclosed, and the house and mon- 
ey’d hev gone together. He wus allus that con- 


soling, John wus, But I've thought if any body 
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could feel as how the shawl wus worth a hun- 
derd dollars or less, it might, as I said, pay my 
way inter the Old Ladies’ Home, out of ‘Liza 
Ann’s reach, for I’m sot agin being a burden or 
a millstone ter any body.” 

“‘T should like to see the shawl,” said her 
friend; ‘‘if you will bring it to my mother’s 
house to-morrow, I will see what can be done.” 

‘¢T’'ll come, rain or shine. I’ve bothered you 
with an awful long yarn, but if it wa’n’t fur "Liza 
Ann—gracious! there she is at the door now, 
a-looking fur me, and a whole thunder-storm in 
her face! Good-day, and thanks!” and the lit- 
tle old woman hobbled off, up a muddy lane. 

True to her word, Mrs. Rue appeared next 
day with the shawl. 

‘“*Tt is as good as new,” she said, unfolding it. 

** Quite,” returned Mrs. Sovereign, exchan- 
ging glances with her mother. ‘‘ It’s a pity that 
you couldn’t have sold it before, and had the 
money at interest all this time!” 

‘*’Tiza Ann wouldn’t hev heered ter its staying 
there!” 

**But how much do you think it is worth?” 
asked Mrs. Sovereign, with an amused smile. 

‘Lor sakes! if I could git twenty-five dollars, 
I should thank my born stars !” 

‘* Well, I was looking at shawls of this kind 
in New York last week, and the price was—two 
thousand dollars !” 

‘*Now don’t! you're jest a-joking of me! 
Who ever heerd tell of a Cashmere shawl cost- 
ing sich a power of money!” 

‘It’s a very good joke, isn’t it? But it’s true, 
all the same. You see, it’s an India Cashmere: 
you thought it was French, I suppose: so per- 
haps did Mrs. Niles. But as she set her own 
price, and has left no heirs, there will be no 
trouble. My husband is going to give me an 
India shawl. If you are willing, I will take this, 
and pay you two thousand dollars !” 

‘*My!” cried the poor woman, with tears in 
her eyes. ‘‘ It’s the fust time I’ve wished John 
alive agin in this ’ere world of worlds! If he 
only knew! Miss Sovereign, the Lord must hev 
sent you a-pu ter take me out of ’Liza Ann’s 
reach! I don't hev no need ter be under obliga- 
tion ter the Old Ladies’ Home neither, fur I 
can hire a room, and keep house all ter myself, 
and hev folks ter tea sociable; and what’s more, 
I shall hev something ter leave the children, ter 
pay em fur being a burden and a millstone ‘bout 
their necks! I wish my John wus here ter thank 
you!” 








A SEASONABLE CONTRAST. 
See illustration on page 156. 


yg timely picture will be appreciated by 
many who have made the experience their 
own during this severest of winters. In the first 
scene we see the benighted traveler battling with 
the snowy blasts, and leading his horse through 
the trackless paths in the endeavor to find his 
way. In the second scene he has reached his 
home, and having thrown aside his wrappings 
and incased his feet in slippers, is warming his 
hands over the cheerful blaze, while his wife 
stands over him, tenderly asking about the perils 
through which he has passed, and shuddering at 
the tale of his journey amidst the storm. And 
it is so easy to forget a dreary past in a bright 
present that the cheerless ride doubtless seems 
already a thing of the distant past, almost effaced 
by the loving welcome that awaited him at home. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. | 


T can not be denied that long dresses are 
gaining ground, and that during the coming 
season they will dispute the fashion with suits ; 
but I think that a combination of the two, unit- 
ing the most desirable features of each, will find 
favor with the majority of women. To make 
myself better understood I will sum up in a 
few words the characteristics of the two styles. 
Every one knows that a suit is composed of a 
skirt and polonaise, or else of a skirt, over-skirt, 
and waist with or without basques. The present 
long dress, which is less common, is also less 
known. Its length behind is almost unmeasured : 
it must be long enough, indeed, to form a pouf 
at the top of the back breadth, and still to leave 
a train. If the wearer wishes to walk in this 
dress, a number of buttons and loops is placed 
on the wrong side of the skirt, by which the 
train is looped so as to form a sort of drapery on 
the second story of the pouf. 

The combination which I have mentioned 
consists of a skirt no longer than that of the 
suit, and a waist with very large basques of 
varied forms, which I shall explain directly, for 
it is necessary first to describe the skirt. The 
latter invariably has for the tablier a trimming 
different from the other breadths. The tablier, 
by-the-way, in dress-makers’ language, is the 
front breadth of the skirt. The trimming of 
the tablier is perpedicular, while that of the 
other breadths is horizontal, and in general very 
voluminous. The tablier ic covered with clusters 
of folds, which are set . u narrow black ribbon, 
and are repested two or three times; or else 
with five separate folds, made singly, and crossed 
perpendicularly by # narrow bias fold; or with 
three flat ruches, also set on perpendicularly ; 
or with velvet ribbon, edged on each side with 
narrow fringe or lace, set on flat. In a word, 
the trimming of the tablier must be flat and 
perpendicular. The tablier is always bordered 
on each side with a bias fold, which at the same 
time covers the ends of the trimming of the back 
breadths. ‘This trimming is composed of three 
or five flounces of a width to suit the taste, or 
of a number of narrow flounces sufficient to 
cover the entire skirt, or of puffs, or of ruches 
more or less wide. When the trimming of the 





back breadths does not reach to the belt, the 
waist is made not only with a basque, but also 
with some sort of a pouf. ‘This pouf is not in- 
variably a simple puff just below the belt: there 
are very graceful pouts composed only of two 
very wide sashes, lined with a contrasting color 
(which reappears again and again in the trim- 
mings of the dress), extending from the basques, 
and tied at the bottom of the belt in a single 
very loose bow, the ends of which fall almost to 
the bottom of the skirt. ‘The lining extends a 
_ beyond the outside, so as to form a bor- 
er. 

I have seen one of these composite costumes, 
which will serve as a model. Skirt of black 
faille, with a tablier trimmed with three wide 
perpendicular folds, edged with a piping of pale 
blue faille. The back breadths were trimmed 
with a flounce, piped on the edge with pale blue 


faille. Above this flounce was a band of black 


faille, lined with pale blue faille, the lining of 
which was turned back at regular intervals, and 
fastened so as to form a kind of triangular pleat. 
The waist was made with very long basques in 
front, edged with a band lined with blue faille, 
and turned back in triangular pleats like that of 
the skirt. In the back were two enormous sash 
ends of black faille, lined with pale blue, with 
the lining projecting so as to form a broad blue 
border around the ends, which were tied in a 
single knot without loops, at the bottom of the 
waist. 

When, on the contrary, the skirt is entirely 
covered with flounces and other trimmings, the 
waist is made with large round basques, and also 
with three small rounded basques in the back, 
which rest on the large basque. These dresses 
will be worn in the street in the spring without 
any wrapping, except in case of cold weather, 
when a pelerine or Dolman of black cashmere, or 
of white molleton de laine, striped or dotted with 
a color to correspond with the dress or its trim- 
mings, will be added. 

A great many small wrappings, such as man- 
telets, capes, etc., of black faille or cashmere, 
lined with bright colors, such as pale blue, pale. 
pink, mauve, or cherry, are in preparation for 
spring. When the garment has a hood, the lin- 
ing is always of the same bright color. 

Among the ornaments most in use for elegant 
spring toilettes are buckles of mother-of-pearl, 
ivory, steel, gilt, or oxidized silver, which, set 
in the centre of velvet or ribbon bows, are scat- 
tered profusely over the dress. These bows are 
set on each side of the tablier from the top to 
the bottom, and sometimes also through the mid- 
dle from the bottom of the skirt to the belt, be- 
ing graduated, of course, in size, and trim the 
waist and sleeves. The buckles are square, ob- 
long, and oval; the largest is reserved for the 
huge bow of the belt, which is worm on all 
dresses. 

Large basques will be very much in vogue 
during the coming season, but as they are copied 
from the dress of the Louis Quinze marquises, 
it is not thought proper to combine with them 
the huge sleeves of the marchionesses of the same 
period, and the smaller sleeves of the marquises 
are preferred. Moiré will be much used for the 
trimmings of cashmere and faille dresses. I 
will give an example. Black faille skirt with 
tablier, striped perpendicularly with narrow bias 
folds of striped moiré. ‘The tablier is, of course, 
edged on each side with a similar bias fold. The 
other breadths are trimmed with the same folds, 
arranged horizontally, and extending nearly to the 
waist, being separated by an interval the width 
of the fold, or about three or, at the most, four 
fifths of an inch. Basque-waist of black faille, 
with moiré folds and very large vest, coming far 
below the waist, made also of black moiré. Half- 
flowing sleeves with moiré revers. 

A very original trimming, devised also for the 
spring, consists of rather coarse galloon of bise 
worsted—that is, almost white écru—and used 
on dark poplin or cashmere dresses. This trim- 
ming is arranged in herring-bone fashion on the 
tablier, and horizontally on the other breadths, 
These bise galloons are combined with marron, 
indigo, prune, and bottle green, and produce an 
effect more singular than pleasing. They are 


. prepared especially with a view to sea-side cos- 


tumes, which are always more eccentric than 
those worn in Paris. 

For dinners and soirées, which are prolonged 
here until June, I have seen two novelties. One 
is a sort of open-work ribbon, made of chenille, 
and representing trellised. foliage supporting 
shaded roses of natural tints. These ribbons 
are laid on flat, with gathered Mechlin lace set 
under the lower edge, and look very pretty on 
light fabrics, such as vert-d’eau, vert-de-gris, or 
silver gray. The other novelty is large leaves 
of black or white jet, sewed on black or white 
stiff lace, and clustered so as to form an open- 
work tablier, which is set in the front of the 
dress. This trimming is very expensive, each 
leaf costing from six to eight francs. 

Another novelty consists of kid vests, made 
long and without sleeves; for instance, a mor- 
doré kid vest worn over a velvet, or, for spring, 
a brown faille dress, a black kid vest over a 
black velvet or faille dress, etc. These vests 
are buttoned to the throat with marcasite but- 
tons, and lined with buckskin. 

Dresses for the country, and for summer in 
general, will be made of coutil, precisely such 
as is used for pillows, mattresses, and furniture 
covers, in the ugliest possible designs. In the 
hands of skillful dress-makers this will become 
charming, and will be adopted much more widely 
by the fashionable exclusives than by the public 
at large. These coarse coutil dresses will be 
trimmed with buckles and agrafes of mother-of- 
pearl or ivory, with buttons to match, and with 
the galloons of which I have spoken, and to- 
gether with white piqué dresses will be the rage 
among the créme de la créme, while they will 
be disclaimed by the sensible middle classes, 





Their only value will be the style given them by 
the fashionable and expensive dress-makers 
whom the world of fashion delights to patron- 
ize. EmMe.ine Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A gee reading a recently published biog- 
raphy of that celebrated English divine, 
wit, and humorist, Rev. Sydney Smith, we came 
across a graphic little picture of tropical life. 
Though it may be familiar to many of our read- 
ers, a fresh reading just at this season may 
reconcile some grumblers to the biting frosts 
and heavy snows of the temperate zone, which 
keep in check some annoyances which never 
cease in hot climates. Read, and laugh, and be 
contented : 


“Insects are the curse of tropical climates. Flies 
get entry into your mouth, into your eyes, into your 
nose; you eat flies, drink flies, and breathe flies. Liz- 

cockroaches, and snakes get into your bed; 
ants eat up the books; scorpions sting you on the 
foot. Every thing bites, stings, or bruises; every 
second of your existence you are wounded by some 
piece of animal life that nobody has ever seen before, 
except Swammerdam and Meriam. An insect with 
eleven legs is swimming in your tea-cup, a nonde- 
script with nine wings is straggling in the small- 
beer, or a caterpillar with several dozen eyes in his 
belly is hastening over the bread-and-butter! All 
nature is alive, and seems to be gathering all her en- 
tomological hosts to eat you up, as you are standing, 
out of your coat, waistcoat, and breeches. Such are 
the tropics.” 


And if the choice lies between centipedes 
and snow-banks, we prefer the latter—in mod- 
erate doses. 





The present collection of water-color draw- 
ings on exhibition in the galleries of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design is the largest ever 
co in this city. There are over 550 pictures, 
of which more than 350 are by American artists, 
and the remainder are examples of English and 
Continental schools. This “international” ex- 
hibition, as it has been called, is an experiment 
which will doubtless prove a nay in 
many respects. It will certainly give the Amer- 
ican public an opportunity of becoming some- 
what familiar with the English modern water- 
color school, and enable our artists to avail 
themselves of the progress which has been 
made in this art abro The collection also 
contains some fine sketches and etchings in 
black and white—a branch of the art which is 
not only popular, but of great practical utility. 





Amadeus has not found the throne of Spain a 
bed of roses, and so he has quietly abandoned 
it. Nobody could have fancied that Spain was 
an easy country to govern—it certainly needed 
a firm, strong, and wise control. Now it re- 
mains to be seen what a new government, formed 
by the republican party, will accomplish for a 
somewhat turbulent country. 





The Sultan of Turkey believes in omens. A 
new and elegant palace has been recently built 
for him; but, unfortunately, the first time he 
entered it he stumbled. So he ordered it to be 
torn down. However, some of the foreign em- 
bassadors advised him to let it remain, and he 
finally concluded to do so. 





An exchange informs us that an intelligent 
foreigner recently wrote to his home friends 
that ‘“‘when a great man dies in the United 
States, the first thing done is to propose a fine 
statue in his honor; next, to raise part of the 
necessary money; next, to forget to order any 
statue; and last, to wonder what became of the 
money.” 





There has been, and still is, great suffering in 
Ireland from the overflowing of the lakes and 
rivers. Im many villages the humble homes of 
the inhabitants are completely inundated. Many 
tenements have been abandoned, while in others 
a miserable attempt is made to live surrounded 
by water. No fires blaze on the hearth, but the 
little cooking is done in a large kettle on the 
table, where they manage to keep a small fire. 
Beds are suspended from rafters, boats are used 
for locomotion, and the poor people have been 
reduced to a truly pitiable condition. Some 
practical efforts have been made for their relief 
by the nobility and others.whose sympathies 
have been awakened. 

The latest method of spending the “ honey- 
moon”’ is reported from Italy. An American 
recently met at Rome an old school-fellow whom 
he had not seen for years. 

“ You here?” 

“Yes, my dear fellow; I have just been mar- 
Fe and am come to pass the honey-moon in 

taly.’ 

“knd your wife?” 

“My wife? Oh, I left her in New York!” 





The ‘Old South,” of Boston, is completely 
transformed as to its interior. Pews and pulpit 
have disappeared, though the great sounding- 
board still remains. On the west side are ar- 
ranged the identical letter-boxes which have 
done good service in other places. The little 
room behind what was the pulpit is piled with 
leathern bags; where once was the bell-rope, 
money-orders may be obtained; where the choir 
once sang hymns, letter-carriers assort their va- 
rious letters and papers. The body of the house 
is, of course, given up to the general work of 
sorting, distributing, and making up the mails. 
The upper galleries constitute a dressing-room 
for the government employés. The postmaster’s 
private rooms—very pleasant. and cozy—are on 
the second floor of the north side addition. Sel- 
dom has a building undergone such a thorough 
change in so short a time. 


The Local Government Board of London has 
recently appointed a lady as ‘‘ Poor-law Inspect- 
or,” at a salary of £400 a year. Her duty is to 
report upon the domiciles and the treatment of 
children who are “ boarded out.” 





A statue of Elias Howe, inventor of the sew- 
ing-machine, has been modeled by Ellis, the 
sculptor, and sent to Philadelphia to be cast in 
bronze. It will probably be placed in the Central 
Park early in the summer. The work is eight 
feet nee and the figure stands erect, the right 
hand olding a walking-stick, and the left a 





broad-brimmed hat. Mr. Ellis is now engaged 
in modeling three bass-reliefs which are to adorn 
the pedestal. One of these will illustrate the 
condition of the needle-woman before the in- 
vention of sewing-machines; the second repre- 
sents Mr. Howe in his workshop, pondering 
over his first machine; and the third will indi- 
cate the easy manipulation of the perfected in- 
strument. 





On the summit of the Sierra Nevada range a 
rare gem has been found, something in appear- 
ance like a ruby, and yet so differing that it is 
believed to be a stone unknown to lapidaries. 
The owner, a Mr. Stewart, picked it up from the 
surface gravel in a ravine. The stone is sur- 
rounded by a ring of white stone of peculiar 
formation. The gem, or central stone, is about 
the size of a ten-cent piece, while the whole 
specimen is about the size of a half dollar. This 
stone, being viewed through a powerful glass, 
shows the most wonderful rays of light, with 
specks of gold and silver. It is said that three 
other stones of the same kind are in the posses- 
sion of the Indians of that region, who regard 
them as talismans, and refuse to part with them 
for any price. 





A bright New England boy, whose ears were 
always open to the discussions going on at his 
father’s dinner-table, inquired what “ Crédit Mo- 
bilier” was. ‘It’s our national game, my son,” 
replied the father; ‘‘and you will be able to play 
it when you grow up and go to Congress.” 





An Englishman recently died and left half a 
million in bequests to various public charities. 
The will was contested by his sister on the 
ground of insanity, she alleging that the testa- 
tor had always hated mankind. 





More than sixteen hundred pupils, many of 
them very young children, were gathered in a 
public school-house in Twenty-sixth Street one 
day last week; when the building caught fire 
from—as usual—a defective chimney flue. As 
the smoke began to fill the rooms the pupils 
were greatly alarmed, and a terrible panic seem- 
ed inevitable. Fortunately the principal main- 
tained a coolness and presence of mind deserving 
of all commendation. With perfect calmness 
she gave an order to prepare for dismissal, and 
directed the pianist to play a march, as was the 
usual custom. In seven minutes every scholar 
had marched safely out of the burning building, 
and the firemen commenced their work of ex- 
tinguishing the flames. 


; This is an example 
worthy of imitation. 





A number of young women have united to 
form the “‘ New York Business Women’s Un- 
ion,” and are now occupying a large house, at 
No. 222 Madison Street. The design of the as- 
sociation is to secure good lodging accommoda- 
tions for respectable women whose incomes are 
small. There are about eighty rooms in the 
house, which are to be let, furnished, at very low 
rates. The rooms, however, are not all furnish- 
ed as yet, and friends of the Union desire such 
assistance as shall enable them to furnish the 
house completely, and also to establish a suit- 
able restaurant for young women, where plain 
food may be obtained at prices within their 
means. 





After a somewhat prolonged courtship of fifty 
years, John Griswold Rogers, aged seventy- 
eight, and Eliza Denison Griswold, aged seventy- 
nine, were recently married at Tunkapogue. So 
far as is known there never was any misunder- 
standing between the couple, nor any assignable 
cause for the long delay. They have always been 
considered as ‘‘ engaged,’’ and the gentleman has 
made his Sunday evening call on the lady every 
fortnight for the last fifty years! 





Havana is said to be crowded with visitors 
from the Northern States. They are mostly 
persons of delicate health who can not endure 
the rigors of our increasingly severe winters. 
Such prolonged cold weather, and such a vast 
amount of snow as it has been our lot to en- 
dure, might well make invalids long for the 
balmy breezes of the South. 





Two or three years ago the Acadent¥*of Sci- 
ences of Paris offered a prize of twenty thou- 


- sand frances for some simple and positive test 


of death. A practical and conclusive one has 
been given, which is so simple that any non- 
professional person can apply it. It depends 
upon the fact that no matter how profound the 
syncope, or how death-like the person may ap- 
pear, if the circulation continues, however fee- 
bly, the person is not dead. All that is neces- 
sary, therefore, is to tie a string firmly around 
the finger of the supposed corpse: if the blood 
circulates in the least, the whole finger from 
the string to the tip will swell and generally 
turn a bluish-red. 





“Howard Glyndon,” in the Christian Union, 
recommends that the study of art be more gen- 
erally utilized by women, so that they may en- 
gage in pursuits congenial to their natures, and 
work be a delight rather than a hardship. She 
says : 


“It is sad indeed—when one thinks of the thousand 
graceful pursuits, which are fairly remunerative and 
which require an adept hand, a ready eye, and loving 
attention rather than great mental effort, which wom- 
en might make their own—to see them so firmly tied 
down to the idea that teaching, sewing, writing, lect- 
uring, and doctoring are the only things they can do! 
I fully approve of women as teachers; but there are 
many who have not the stamina which it requires. 
Sewing for a living is slow death, as a rule. As for 
lecturing, the less said the better. Every body likes 
to hear himself talk, but it is an — uestion as 
to how much good is gained by either side when a 
woman of only average talents lectures. Every pro- 
fession requiring a woman to be out at all hours, in all 
weathers, and on al] days is open to unanswerable ob- 
jections, and that covers the ground of doctoring. 
There are many artistic pursuits in which a woman 
may choose her own hours and days for work and re- 
laxation ; and every calling that favors this plan is spe- 
cially adapted for women. 


Designing, in its various branches, flower- 
painting, coloring photographs, and copying 
paintings are among the pursuits mentione 
as ministering to the love of the beautiful 
which almost every woman possesses; and in 
all works of art requiring nicety of detail, deli- 
cacy of touch, and patience she, in gencral, 
would excel. 
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Knitted and Crochet Jacket with Hood for Girl 
from 8 to 10 Years old. 


Tus jacket is knitted in an open-work design with white 
zephyr worsted. It is lined with blue cashmere, and trimmed 
with crochet edging of blue worsted and with bows of blue gros 
grain ribbon. ‘To make the jacket cut of the lining two equal 
pieces each from Figs. 14 and 17, Supplement, and one piece 
each from Figs. 15 and 16; the back, hood, and sleeves are 
each cut in one piece. Then work the outside according to the 
patterns, First make one front, beginning on the front edge 
with a loose crochet chain stitch foundation, the length of which 
should correspond to the front edge of the pattern. After taking 
up the stitches knit 
with coarse wood- 
en needles seven 
rounds, going back 
and forth, as fol- 
lows: 1st round,— 
Always alternately 
1 p. (purled), t. t. 
o. (thread thrown 
e)/ over). 2d round. 
yr —Always _ alter- 
j nately purl togeth- 
er the t. t. o. and 
st. (stitch) of the 





































Fig. 1.—Ficgurep Tuite anp Lace ScarF worn as Ficuu. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 2; also Figs. 1 and 2 on First Page. ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 24. 


preceding round, t. t.o. 3d-7th rounds.—Like the second 
round. Now knit with medium-sized long steel needles, 
going back and forth, three rounds all plain. In the first 
of these three rounds k. together the t. t. o. and st. of the 
preceding round. These ten rounds form a puffed strip, 
and are repeated until this part has gained the requisite 
width. For the neck widen several st. according to the 
pattern, and for the armholes first narrow and widen also. 
In a similar manner make the rest of the jacket, according 
to the patterns. Each part is begun with a crochet chain 
stitch foundation; each sleeve at the edge marked ‘‘ seam; ’ 
and the hood at the edge which comes on the neck. Having 
lined the finished parts and joined them, edge the jacket on 
the front and under edge (including the slits) with edging 
worked with blue split zephyr worsted in two rounds as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the next edge st., 4 ch. (chain stitch), with these pass 
over a quarter of an inch of the edge. 2d round.—Always 
alternately on the next ch. scallop of the preceding round 
work 1 se., on the following ch. scallop 3 double crochet, 
before and after the sc. always 2 ch. Trim the sleeves, 
hood, armholes, and neck with similar edging. Furnish 
the jacket with a belt of stiff linen, cashmere, and a 
knitted puffed strip, edged with crochet edging all 
around, and furnished with buttons and button-loops 
for closing, as shown by the illustration. Finally, 
pleat the hood in the middle of the back as indicated 
on the pattern, and trim the jacket, as shown by the 
illustration, with blue ribbon bows, and a worsted tas- 


sel on the point of the hood. 

Figured Tulle 
and Lace 
Scarf, Figs. 

land 2. 


/ Tuts scarf is 
: made of figured 
A rm Ke black be and 
WZ / “aij is trimmed with 
aes : black lace two 
inches and a half 
and three irch- 
es and a quarter 
wide, a bow of 
: black gros grain 
We: ribbon two inches 
; MG. wide, and tassels. 
The scarf may be 
worn either as a 
fichu or fanchon. 
To make the scarf 
cut of tulle one 
piece from Fig. 
: ates 24, Supplement, 
AVAL AVA ee UY, eV up the seam 
ty Wal Wee Wat “4p from 44 to 45, 
N Sy NAAS AAS MAK, 1014 the tulle on 
' \y a WA Wy . WY the outside along 
Nie Dn (Ad VA Aj the dotted line, 
vf @ Y WA VW 
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and join it with 


lg 

7 = , the ends from 46 
7 ei @ to 47. The ends 
w'AX Ys ‘gn A, DS consist each of a 
\W Yi straight piece of 

WA) WA ” WA be WA _fy tulle. thirty-six 
Ss eA SEA inches and seven- 
San eae moe ae eighths long and 
five inches and 
three - quarters 
. wide, » which is 
Fig. 2.—Founpation ror Knirrep sloped off on the 
Scarr.—Fuui Sizze.—[See Page 148.] sides from the un- 
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TOILETTE-TABLE wiTH Cover AND EMBROIDERED CURTAINS. 
For design see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 35. 


157 
der toward the upper edge to a width of two inches and a quar- 
ter, and pointed on the under edge as shown by the illustrations. 
Trim the ends with lace, pleat them, bringing X on @, and set 
on the remaining trimming. 


Toilette-Table with Cover and Embroidered Curtains. 


Tue stand of this toilette-table is of maple, with a carved top. 
The cover for the table is of dark brown enameled cloth, finished 
with lambrequin points in which a design figure has been cut out 
and underlaid with lighter enameled cloth, as shown by the illus- 
tration. The points are bound on the edges with light brown worst- 
ed braid, and are trim- 
med with tassels. The 
curtains are of Swiss 
muslin, trimmed with 
a border in English 
embroidery, for which 
Fig. 35, Supplement, 
gives the design. The 
lambrequin which fin- 
ishes the curtains is 
made of brown enam- 
eled cloth, or cloth to 
match the cover, and 
is finished with braid 
and tassels. 
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Fig. 2.—Ficurep Tunte anp Lace ScarF worn as Ficuv. 
_Front.—[See Fig. 1; also Figs. 1 and 2 on First Page. | 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 24. 


CHINESE MEDICINE. 


LARGE proportion of Chinese medicine is really magic. 

There are deities who are supposed to preside over 
some diseases whose mercy is sought by offerings and in- 
cense. There are also malevolent spirits to whom sudden 
and mysterious maladies are attributed, and who are solemn- 
ly exorcised by Tauist priests, with bell, bow], book, and can- 
dle. Insome cases an instrument called an arrow, on which 
is written the word command, is borrowed from one of the 
temples of a powerful god. This is supposed to serve as a 
notice to quit to the demon who is at the bottom of the 
mischief. 

They have an idea that in cases,of extreme sickness the 
soul leaves the body, but hovers about the place where its 
former tabernacle is lying. In order to induce it to return, a 
bamboo stick, with fresh green leaves at its end, is procured, 
to this a white cock is fastened, and by means of a red cord 
a metallic mirror and one of the sick man’s coats are sus- 
pended, the latter being kept in position by the insertion of 
a two-foot measure. . This is carried outside by one of the 
relatives, while a Tauist priest exerts all his powers of 
persuasion to induce the wandering soul to re-enter its 
earthly home. Should the pole turn round in the hands 
of its holder, it is looked upon as a sign that the object 
has been accomplished. 

The medicinal agents of the Chinese physicians are 
very varied. Salts and mercury and rhubarb have 
been in use. for ages. One work contains a list of 
*€1012 medicines, of which there are from metals and 
stone 132 kinds; grasses and vegetables (including 
roots, leaves, flowers, and seeds), 318 kinds; trees 
(whether the medicine be found in the root, trunk, 
bark, leaf, flow- 
er, fruit, or seed), 
177; from the 
human body, 20 
kinds; from an- 
imals, 91 kinds ; 
from fowls and 
birds, 34 kinds ; 
from bugs, flies, 
worms,. snakes, 
shell-fish, turtles, 
etc., 99 kinds; 
fruits, 40 kinds ; 
of the ‘five 
grains, 38 kinds; 
of the cabbage, 
turnip, and mel- 
on family, 62 
kinds. ‘The list 
of medicines 
from the human 
body are, hair 
cut fine and used 
in plasters, curly 
hair, woman’s 
milk, dandruff, 
teeth filings,ears, 
exuviex, parings 
of finger and toe 
nails of pregnant 
women (which 
nail-parings are 
reduced to ashes 
by burning), bone 
of the forehead 
reduced to ashes, 
beard of the up- 
per lip, blood, 
the placenta, the Fig. 3.—Epcinc ror Knitrep Scarr, 
gall, and other Futu S1ze.—[See Page 148.] 
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things which can not be written here. The list 
of medicines from the animals begins as follows : 
Dragon's bones ; white dragon’s bones—his teeth 
and horns ; musk of the musk-deer ; ox bezoar ; 
bear’s gall: ivory; glue made from a ‘black mule’s 
hide ; cow's mil cream, and curd; oil of milk ; 
mare’s milk, cream, and curd; hoof of a white 
horse, his thigh—also the same of a bay horse; 
bull’s manure; ram's horns; sheep’s gall, lungs, 
heart, kidneys, teeth, flesh, and horns; cha- 
mois’s horns; deer’s horns—the tip of the horn 
is regarded as especially valuable for restoring 
the blood ; rhinoceros’s horns; tiger’s claws and 
eyes ; dog’ 8 s gall, heart, brain, teeth, skull, blood, 
and so on.” 

While we may fairly laugh at the monstrous 
nature of these compounds, it is only fair to re- 
member that the European pharmacopeia was 
at no very distant date disfigured by similar 
abominations. ‘The historian of English medi- 
cine would have to chronicle the fact that in 
grave ‘‘ scientific” works mummy powder, moss 
from the skull of-a suicide, calves’ hearts, and 
other unmentionable nastinesses were set down 
as valuable drugs. 

It is without surprise, after going through this 
list, that we learn that John Chinaman, who is 
not without a sense of humor, has a colloquial 
phrase that ‘* such a one has been cured dead.” 
No wonder that he should often come to the 
conclusion that the ‘‘ ordinary physic kills men,” 
and take refuge in the primeval medicine of 
charms and invocations. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lovisr.—A cut paper pattern, to be given in Bazar 
‘No. 11, Vol. VL, is the best model for your spring pop- 
lin, Get darker gray merino, and make suit by pat- 
tern of Double-breasted Redingote illustrated in Bazar 
No. 46, Vol. V. The skirt should be about three and a 
half yards wide. You will find the newest arrange- 
ment of the back of basques in the suit in Bazar No. 
11, Vol. VI., also a design for trimming. Do not use 
velvet on your striped silk; put bias bands of the same 
for heading flounces. It is too soon to advise you 
about making your Hernani. 

B.—Qlla podrida is a favorite Spanish ragout, com- 
posed of various kinds of meats and vegetables boiled 
together. In English it is used metaphorically to sig- 
nify a medley or incongruous mixture. 

An Ovp Sussoriser.—The lines beginning, “If the 
red slayer thinks he slays,” are by Emerson, in Brahma, 
and can be found in the collection of his pcems. We 
do not think it expedient to republish the poem in 
question, 

Minine Town.—My Novel is published by Harper & 
Brothers; price, $1 50 in paper, or $3 50 in cloth. We 
do not know where you can procure the life of Baron 
Trenck, He was a notorious adventurer; and the ro- 
mantic story told of him in the Muhlbach novels has 
no foundation in fact. Carlyle gives a truthful ac- 
count of his career in his life of Frederick the Great, 
which we recommend to you. The adventure of Lord 
Bacon’s of which you speak is unknown to us. There 
are several Bacons distinguixhed in English history. 
As they are often confounded, a sketch of them may 
not be amiss. First was Roger Bacon, a Franciscan 
friar, who was born in 1214 and died in 1292. He was 
one of the most learned men of his time, an able math- 
ematician and astronomer, and is reputed to have 
been the inventor of gunpowder. Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal for more than twen- 
ty years in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was born in 
1510. He was a renowned jurist, but was chiefly re- 
markable for having been the father of the great 
Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans and Baron Veru- 
lam, the noblest Roman of them all. This great au- 
thor was born 1561 and died 1626. He was extremely 
precocious, and was matriculated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at thirteen. He was one of the most 
eminent philosophers and statesmen of his day; but 
his political career was darkened by corruption in 
office, of which he was convicted on his own confes- 
sion. Posterity has done justice to the philosopher, 
and forgiven the offender. There was also a John 
Bacon, esteemed the father of English sculpture, who 
was born in 1740 and died in 1799. 

Sunscrrser W.—For your black silk use a cut paper 
pattern that will be illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 

Nertie Ler.—Sulphate of quinine mixed with lard 
is said to be successful in restoring lost eyebrows. 
Five grains of the sulphate to one ounce of lard is 
given as a recipe, but we have no means of knowing 
its efficacy. Five grains of the same sulphate to an 
ounce of alcohol is recommended by good authority. 

Exuma P. D.—Loss of sleep, bad digestion, sitting in 
the house too much, will each bring deep wrinkles 
under the eyes. If all your habits are correct, then 
such wrinkles are a sign that vital force is not well 
supplied. You need strengthening food, sunshine, 
very likely a little pleasant excitement. The black 
of cloves burned at the candle, or of gum-mastic, is 
said not to come off with perspiration if applied to 
eyelashes and brows. 

Careitz.—Wash your face in a solution of harts- 
horn, one table-spoonful to a basin of water, to do 
away with the oiliness of which you complain. It 
would do your face no harm to dust it with prepared 
chalk, Weak camphor will dry the skin. Try car- 
bolic toilette soaps a while. 

Turse Graogs.—The recipe with which you find 
fault has been tried by too many hundreds of people 
for your failure to discredit it. Turn to Rev. W. H. 
H. Murray’s Hand-Book of the Adirondacks, and you 
will find his testimony to the value of the mixture. It 
is one of the most healing and purifying things known, 
and is of old and high repute. Either some mischiev- 
ous friend put a drop or two of croton-oil in your cos- 
metic—and the results look very much like it—or your 
blood was in a very irritable state, and the first office 
of a cosmetic would be to draw out the impurities be- 
fore it healed the skin. With exactness in preparing 
the recipe, no such deplorable results can come to you 
from other causes. 

J. L.—Ladies will wear Dolmans and double-breast- 
ed jackets of cashmere for spring wraps. Sacques and 
capes will be used for children. A yard and a quarter 
of cashmere will make a sacque for a girl of seven. 





Save Money by buying the New Wilson Under-Feed 
Sewing-Machine, and also get the most perfect, dura- 
ble, an beautiful m machine ever made in America. It 
is sold on easy terms, and none should fail to call and 
see it. Salesroom at 707 B: way, New York, and in 
all other cities in the U.S. The Company want agents 
in country towns. 





DIAMONDS. 

Tuere is a curious reminiscence for lovers of the 
Diamond, in the story which has come down to us 
from the last century, of the first discoverer of the 
Brazilian Diamond fields. This was one Bernardo 
Fonseca Lobo, a man of an old Portuguese family (the 
game name is borne by the present Portuguese Envoy 
at Washington), who lived in the Brazilian province of 
Minas Geraes. He had previously traveled in Portu- 
guese India, where he had seen rough Diamonds, and 
learned to know them when he saw them. Lobo found 
the gold-seekers of Brazil using certain pebbles care- 
lessly as counters in card-playing. He knew them at 
once to be rough Diamonds, and took them to Lisbon, 
where the discovery was confirmed. At once the Euro- 
pean Diamond brokers and traders took the alarm. 
The new Diamonds would destroy the value, they ex- 
claimed, of the old stock. So they put about a story 
that these Brazilian Diamonds were poor Diamonds 
from India, sent to Brazil, and from Brazil to Europe. 
In 1750 an Englishman wrote a treatise to prove this. 
The Brazilian Diamonds were thus at first shut out of 
the market. But Lobo was too clever for his foes. He 
took his Diamonds out to India, and at Goa sold them 
as Indian Diamonds. This may seem a little extraor- 
dinary to us now, when the difference between the Dia- 
monds of Brazil and of India is so well known, If one 
goes into the establishment of Messrs. Starr & Mar- 
ous, 22 John Street (up stairs), where the choicer vari- 
eties of the old Indian Diamond and the Brazilian may 
be seen in juxtaposition with the new African Dia- 
monds, he will wonder as much at the notion of their 
being confounded with each other as at a man’s mis- 
taking Chambertin for Chateau Lafitte, or Persian silk 
for Chinese, or the Bartlett pear for the Duchesse, All 
Diamonds are valuable. Why all Diamonds are not 
equally valuable is a thing easily to be learned, and, for 
Diamond buyers, worth learning.—[Com.] 














Corvine Wurr..—B: 
vented Co; Bae Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the ner with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting mney of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


E ARE NOW OPENING 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


Ladies’ Costumes and Wrappings 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 


OONSISTING ENTIRELY OF 


-IMPORTED GOODS. 

The stock will be VERY EXTENSIVE, embracing 
a much larger variety than at any previous time, and 
will be made up from the 


NEWEST & MOST FASHIONABLE MATERIALS. 


Our arrfngements are such as to exhibit 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
at all times during the season, and on terms THE MOST 
FAVORABLE, 
An examination of our stock is solicited. 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
391 BROADWAY, VN. Vv. 
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The GuIDE is now published QUARTERLY. 
25 cents pays for the year, four numbers, which 
is not half the cost. Those who afterward send 
money to the amount of Oxe Dollar or more for 
Seeds may also order Twenty-five Cents’ worth 
extra—the price paid for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans 
for making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, 
&c., and containing a mass of information inval- 
uable to the lovér of flowers——One Hundred 
and Fifty pages, on fine tinted paper, some Five 
Hundred Engravings, and a superb Colored 
Plate and Chromo Cover.——The First Edi- 
tion of Two HUNDRED THOUSAND just printed 
in English and German, and ready to send out. 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 

HREE PAIR OF BEST TWO-BUT- 

TON KID GLOVES for $2 75. 
mere g) ov r sent, at aid, for $100. Sash and Trim- 
ming Ribbons in ‘dths and colors; ; also, Laces and 
Dress Trimmin; Ry les sent free on =. 

LOR’S BAZA 
353 Elzhth rn New York. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the Bg 3 NOVELTIES in 


ce Capes, Collarettes, us, Lace os Ti 
Scarfs, French Teuboctaabed 1 Breakfast Se be, be.’ 








SHOPPING | 





Of ones description for —_ promptl ae b 

Mrs. C. G. ies ixth Ave. . City. 

for circular ches os ao at an pai rticulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 





ERBENA SEEDS! inestock orscoas 
of this beautiful flower, saved from our large col- 
lection of more than 100 varieties ; 25 cts per pkt., 


5 pkts. $1. 


J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. i. 








WORTHINGTON & SMITH, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILLINERY & 
STRAW GOODS, 


W. I. WORTHINGTON, 
W. R. SMITH, Jr. 


507 BROADWAY, N. x,” 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO’S 


EXPOSITION OF 
SPRING CARPETINGS. 

We have now open an unusually large assortment, in 
NEW DESIGNS and COLORINGS, of 
DUTCH AND SMYRNA CARPETS, 

In a Great Variety of Sizes. 

AUBUSSONS, 
AXMINSTERS, & 
MOQUETTES, 
In Drawing-Room Sizes, and Colored to Match the 
New Uphoistery Shadings. 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
Manufactured specially to order for Dining-Rooms, 
Libraries, Halls, and Stairs. 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
A splendid assortment in New Private Patrerns, 
VELVETS and TAPESTRY, 
THREE-PLY and INGRAINS, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN OIL-CLOTHS, 
And a full stock of 
DRUGGETS, RUGS, MATS, &c., &., 
ALL AT 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. t. Nineteenth St, N.Y. z. 


EARLY sadenertdeencannes FABRICS AT RETAIL, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have made 
AN EXTENSIVE OPENING OF PLAIN, 
BLACK, AND FANCY SILKS. 


BLACK AND WHITE 75 cents a3 yard, 
STRIPED SILKS, worth $1. 


RICH AND MEDIUM-PRICED DRESS GOODS. 
NEW MAKES OF MOURNING GOODS. 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND DOMESTIC PRINTS. 
PLAIN AND FIGURED PERCALES. 
NOVELTIES in WHITE GOODS. 
GENUINE SCOTCH GINGHAMS, first quality, 
25c. per yard: value, 30c. 

LADIES’ & GENTS’ HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR. 








They have likewise made their first 
DISPLAY OF THE CELEBRALED 
ALEXANDRE PARIS KID GLOVES, 
In the newest and most delicate tints, at no advance 
upon recent low prices, 





MAIL ORDERS for samples and prices promptly filled. 
DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT, 


Under superior management, in which orders for 
MOURNING as well as BALL, RECEPTION, CAR- 
RIAGE, AND PROMENADE DRESSES 
Are executed in 
ONE TO THREE DAYS’ NOTICE, in style and ele- 
gance equal if not superior to any foreign production. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


INFANT'S WARDROBE “A” 


FOR R $76. 








4 Night Dresses 
4 Slips...... Lapewe tae Secaaeemene -@ 250.. 
1 Calico Wrapper.......-scccccccesecsocees ee - 50 








2 Cambric Skirts........+.--++++ @ 150.... 300 
ee “tucked -» 400 
1 Bureka Diaper.........cccccccccccccccccees 100 
Set of Linen Diapers..............00.00- coves 200 
1 Rubber Bib............. neces aces Ore 
2 Quilted Bibs. ........ccccccceee peice a0. 
1 Lace Cap ......cccccccccccccccee Aen ee 3 50 

$75 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent by ex- 
press, C.O.D. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Directions for self- 
measurement, together with list of articles in Ward- 
robes “B,” for $100, and “C,” for $125, sent by mail if 
desired. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALERS IN 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 

Broadway, cor. 20th St. 
Broadway, cor. Grand St. 
(Grand St. cor. Chrystie St. 


2 ATENT METALLIC SHIELDS— 


NEW YORK, 





certain cure for — 
all other Nervous Diseas 
press. GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall St., N. Y. 
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BRANDS 
BLACK ALPACAS, 
BEAVER BRAND. 


TRADE 





SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mobairs 


ARE poh eg THAN EVER 
FO PRING WEAR. 
These Meantifal Goods are sold by most of 
por — Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Uni- 
tates. 
ta”~ Purchasers will know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Beaver. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal and 47 Howard eo 
New York. 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 


HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Bet. 4ru and Great Jonrs Srs., over Dry-Goods Store. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 

Import and manufacture their own Goods, and Retain 
THEM AT WHOLESALE PRioEs. 
PRICE-LIST. 

Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 

quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 
18 inches long, 4 ounces weight, - $5 00 
Do.22 do. do 4 do do - - - 600 
; do. 4 do do. - - $800 
Do. 82 do. do. 4 do. do. - - -1000 

Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Lon; rey Curls, — Curly— 
» $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frise ots, is rere per yard. 

BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 





Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods send C. O. D., by express, on receipt of cols 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Ord er. 


REAL: LACES. 


Embroideries, Muslin Undergarments, &c. Cheapest 
in the country. Every C.O. — subject to ex- 
amination before — ce. Sampies and Pricz- 
Lists mailed free fro 
EHRICH?S TEMPLE of PASHION,. 
& 289 Eighth Avenue, N 


CLOSING SALE 
BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


A?” IMMENSE pete OF THE MOST DESIRA- 
E TEXTURES. 

ELEGANT  CASEAERES. agseseceeee it 
HANDSOME ALPACAS..... ae nts. 
VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY. .50 cents. 

JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
Corner Broapway and WavEBLEY PLacE. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as good as new. It will not rab 
off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and connterfeits. For sale every where. 

B. F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
| 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
32 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
82 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50, 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 





rally curly. 

Size. My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
Medium. noe Ge Omes «+. $10 00 
pO eee BOR ce sae 
Extra Large......... bs NA ee 15 00 


LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only + 
24 “ “ “ “ “ 





Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

; CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 

Will send goods, Cc. nny b aap or by ag or 
ex repaid, on receipt of color and mone - 
istered ietter or P.O. money order. _— 

Se answered by inclosing two 8-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 











The Baby of the Period wears a Eureka Diaper. 


GET ONE FOR YOUR BABY! 


It is seamless, and thoroughly water-proof; protects 
clothing, retains linen diaper, permits free circulation 
of air. Recommended by physicians and all mothers 
whose children have worn them. ade in 4 sizes—1, 
smallest—4, largest. Sample mailed by EUREKA DI- 
APER CO., 532 Broadway, New York, on receipt of $1. 
Sold also by A. T. Stewart & Co., Lord & Taylor, Arnold 
& Constable, and all first-class Infant’s Clothing, Fancy, 
and Dry-Goods stores. Ask forthe Eureka; see that 
they bear stamp of Eureka Diaper Co. Take no other. 


LADIES’ FURS 


IN EVERY VARIETY; 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES, 
All at the Lowest Prices. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, {71°x"y0"* 
LADIES’ CHEST PROTECTOR. 


Something entirely New. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO FIT THE FORM. 
Price in Felt, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00. 
« Chamois, $3 00, $4 00, $5 00. 
For married or single Ladies. In ordering please 
state which and size of bust. 
Sold by all Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Stores, 
and at 2140 Third Ave.; 218 Broadway; Broadway, 








cor. 29th St.; and at 7 Sixth Ave. 

Wuocesa.e.—Chas. H. Crittenton, 7 Sixth Avenue; 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 170 William St. ; Fraser & Lee, 
20 Beekman St. ; G. S. Crawford & Co.,119 Fulton St. 

A. C. JACKSON, Manufacturer, 
No. 2140 Third Avenue, New York. 








~ i: ling rH a Ww , ae BY YE 


Pratt’s Patent Shoulder Brace and Suspender. 


For sale by A. T. Stewart & Co., Porter Brothers & 
Co., H. B. Claflin & Co., Lonis Schiele & Co., New York; 
Field, Leiter, & Co., Chicago; by all first-class dealers, 
and at Office of the Company, Cleaveland, Ohio. 


Important to Ladies.—Tnrouch the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can aay: themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman fh 
the United States, especially to those who snpport them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
ged already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars ‘will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & Co., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSO 














“*The Best are the Cheapest.” es cj 
Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. = Ss 
Zaz 
a} 
Bef 
Famil = 
lily Size, - =o 
Ladies? Scissors, 00 = S28 
vd mail, prepaid. Send P. O. Order or Draft. Hex 












COLGATE & Co’s 


COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT CASHMERE BOUQUET, 


a FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


CASHMERE BOUQUET soa DOUBT — 


FOR THE TOILET. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Frr any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUKK BEING PRINTED ON 
KAOH SEPARATE PIROK OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be ad- 
en by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape-around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. V. 

PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

and Walking Skirt. 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 

NWSE OMAN. 6 0.9.6. ccinnsencaneyssentsaccsess i 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt be 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... om 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt..................- “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years old) 5 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 

Apron Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained be 


irt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 29 


SE os cndhuindisnngkbansnesucennaimnes § 39 
ae oe with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ “ 3 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “* 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ * @ 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT............ wow a 










DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... ** 48 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for i 





44 
“a “ 46 
i “ 46 
G SUIT. —e 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
HUMOR MING cca caacugececusaadecuacanee cute “@ 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... oer 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt............0s.cssssceseee “11 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


iM, . For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
L/\\ Is acknowledged THE BEST 
|) ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
mials in its favor are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States. . 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

ew Haven, Conn. 
Arxoip & Banning, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


HE “PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossFreLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 
1st. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grosefeld, whose long experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 4 
2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 
3d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 
4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 
GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTUEERS OF 
WOOD CARPETING, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send Stamp for Designs. 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 





























Te the WORKING CLASS, male or female, 





AnI Book of 64 pages, 
Sent free post paid, by BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Mass. 


that every one should have. 





. . 
Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils, Call, or send stamp for evidence. 





Largest Organ Establishment in 
the World. 
7 Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The latest and best improvements. Every thing that 
is new and novel. The leading improvements in Or- 
gans were introduced first in this establishment. 


, Established 1846. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


BAZAR 
Gut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as tc be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every h hol Ve are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over. five hundred (500) fashion-plates, a the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The ——< represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 








pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


The best ever made for the purpose. 
j Principal office 349-351 Federal, 
: | @e/ and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 
VW / Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 
Mercer Street, New York. 

ba Y. Epwarps is no longer Agent for me or the 
sale of my goods. = BENJ. O. WOODS, 

Manufacturer of Novelty Presses, and dealer in 

every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 


Send for NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ 
addresses. 


THE ALBERT TOILET SO 
~~ AREPURE AND THEIR ~ 
UME CHOICE AND LASTING. 
















ALFRED SAVAGE & SON, Montreal; or 
D. FINLEY, Rouse’s Point. 


$500,000 for Every body! 


THIRD GRAND GIFT CONCERT in aid 
of Public Library of Ky., will be given in the 
great Hall of Library Building at Louisville, Ky., on 
Tuesday, April 8, 1873, at which time Ten Thou- 
sand Cash Gifts, amounting to a grand total of 
$500,000, all cash, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket holders. Only 100,000 tickets, and large pro- 
—e already sold or engaged. Two Concerts 

ave been given with complete success and every 
gift promptly paid. Whole tickets $10, halves $5, 
quarters $2 50. For tickets or information, apply 
to Hon. Thos, E. Bramlette, Agent for 
Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghosts in every Man’s House 
without the aidofa medium? Innocent 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 
t demand for this development of 
ptical Science shows it to be ONE oF THE 
WonDERS OF THE AGE! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 
direct'ons 


M. W.TYLEM & COH., Providence, R.I. 


$42 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 

















THE NEW BOOKS 


OF 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1, 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samurt Hazarp, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


2. 

RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existr Reouvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “THE EARTH," by Exisixz 
Reoivus. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 


3. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S MIDDLEMARCH. 


Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Groree 
Exiotr, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 


Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 
+ 


HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Frepskic Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00, 

5. 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuartes Grsson 
“Author of “For the King,” and “For Lack of 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

6. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel. By Cuartes 
Reaver, Author of “‘ Hard Cash,” “ Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘‘Never Too Lateto Mend,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts. 


7. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Liagurroor, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Ricuarp 
Cuxnevix Trenou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. Exticott, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 


618 pp., Crown 8yvo, 


ta Harper & Broturns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
~ Harrrer's Catatogur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
You ask WHY we can sell First 


3 290. Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
ian. We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
to make any Piano sold 
Wma through Agents, all of whom make 

; We have 


















af oO e a 5 
cular, in which we refer to over §Q00 Bankers, Merchants, 
o e of whom you may_know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


Orr T 99— No 
NIL DESPERANDUM. aunt 
you have been swindled by “promising” publishers 
whose “framed” Engraving never come and NEVER 
will. Try then onoz More and Get what is promised. 
We offer a large 8-page literary paper a whole year and 
superb Prang Chromo, all for $1._ This paper is no 
humbug. Established ten years. It devotes nearly a 
whole page to exposing Swindlers, Quacks, and Hum- 
Le It tells the truth even if it makes enemies. It 
will please you. Try rr. Only ONE DOLLAR a@ year. 
Specimens 6 cts. Now isthe time. Address 
STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 
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Before buying send for our descriptive 


SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 


AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Active agents wanted, to canvass New York and the 
leading cities for *‘ Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; 
with a Glance at Hayti.” By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. The subscriber has other Books, of a 
popular character, for agents. Call, or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 








5 to 9) per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
aV ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 

work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 

else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 





TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZA 


Harrer’s Macazine, One Year...... $400 
Hanrter’s Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Werk ty, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinE, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Suusontners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
aan OTS Weakly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 

Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 

States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the saga t for the Magazine begina 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror Apvertisine In Harper’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. ; 
Harper's Weekl.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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“MEN WERE DECEHEIVERS EVER.” 


Hostess. “ Your Husband join a Club, Mrs. Verisoft?” 


Innocent YounG Wire. “ 


, iguoceatz hy not, my dear? Frederick tells me that it will benefit him amazingly in his 
rofession.’ 


FACETIZ. 


Puyerorans Often prescribe change of air when the 
change really required for the poor patient’s cure is 
change of circumstances. 


PRISTINE PROVERBS PREPARED FOR 
PRECOCIOUS PUPILS. 
Observe yon pluméd bi fine! 
To effect his captivation 


se, al articles saline 
Sa CWE kia pon Bis termination. 

When they make an oyster bed do they use a sea- Crytogamous concretion never grows 
weed mattress? 9 On mineral fragments that decline repose. 

‘ While self-inspection it neglects, 
LOGIC. Nor its own foul condition sees, 

uae hx Yous going ym f to pore my boy. The kettle to the pot objects 
That’s right; stick to your 8, and prove yourse 
a ante cltionn of a free and enlightened country.” Tis earl stgperees. 


Neruew. “ It ain’t a free country—else I shouldn’t 
go to school!” ° 


What inhabitant of the farm-yard does a fashionable 
young lady of the present time most resemble ?—The 
cock, because she wears a large comb. 


Decortications of the golden grain 

Are set to allure the agéd fowl in vain. 
Teach not a parent’s mother to extract 

The embryo juices of an egg by suction; 
That good old lady can the feat enact 

Quite irrespective of your kind instruction. 
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Pecuniary agencies have force 
To stimulate to speed the female horse. 
The earliest winged songster soonest sees, 
d first appropriates, the annelides. 
With = and brush and flannel you tickle 
In vain the Ethiopic cuticle. 

Bear not to yon famed city upon Tyne 
The carbonaceous product of the mine. 
The mendicant once from his indigence freed, 

And mounted aloft on the oe steed, 

Down the precipice soon will infallibly 

And conclude his career in the regions 
It is permitted to the feline race 
To contemplate even a regal face. 


‘0, 
low. 


—_—————_ 

Why should you distrust the opinion of a person 
who does not use cheap perfumes ?—Because he is 
wanting in common scents. 
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| FREDERICK (at the club, advancing the interests of his profession). ‘‘What are you going to take, gentle- 
men? 


DETECTED. 

First Viourn (after the quartette in C major—unsat- 
iafactory somehow). “ Hullo!—hark!—there—I knew 
there was something wrong! This confounded tea- 
kettle’s been singing B flat all the time!” 

—o———— 

Why does a photographer use a black cloth ?—To 

make his camera obscurer. 


ee 
Mereoro.oGi0aL.—What system of weather signals 
must be a riddle to every body ?—The cone-and-drum, 


of course. ictaiacs 


_ Hussanp. “I am going to have a skate this even- 
ing, my dear, so I don’t suppose I shall be home be- 
fore ten o'clock.” 

ArrgoTionaTE Lrrtte Wire. “Very well, dear; if 
you are not home by that time I shall conclude that 
you have fallen in, so I shall not wait up after then.” 
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Av A PARTY THE OTHER NIGHT, SMITH, THE FUNNY MAN, PICKED FROM THE FLOOR SOME FALSE Hair, AND HOLDING IT ALOFT, WICKEDLY ASKED WHO HAD LOST IT. 


WITHIN EAR-SHOT WENT TO HER Back Hair. 





IMPULSIVELY THE HAND OF EVERY LADY 


IT WAS CRUEL TO THROW THEM OFF THEIR GUARD, AND EXPOSE THEM SO—BUT SMITH SAYS IT WASN’T HIS FAULT. 








